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“ OREGON.” 





By Tupor JENKS. 





BeEForeE the battleship “ Maine” was sent to 
the harbor of Havana, the more prudent states- 
men at Washington had begun to make plans 
for a possible war with Spain. They had 
looked over their maps and books to determine 
where the ships of war should be stationed, and 
how they were to be brought where needed. 

The “Oregon,” a battleship of the best type, 
like the “ Indiana,” “ Iowa,” and “ Massachu- 
setts,” was known to be in Puget Sound, at the 
extreme northwestern corner of the United 
States; and it was believed that it might be 
wise to have her join the fleet in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Oregon was the first battleship 
built on the Pacific coast, and had never been 
in the Atlantic. She was launched at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, in October, 
1893, and was ready for service July 15, 1896. 
Though the fastest of battleships, and a sea- 
worthy boat, it had been found that she rolled 
too much, and to correct this fault she was sent 
to the dry-dock in Puget Sound to have extra 
keels — “ bilge-keels”” — fitted to prevent the 
rolling motion. 

When news came of the sinking of the 
Maine during the night of February 15, it was 
at once decided to replace her by an even 
stronger man-of-war; and next morning, when 
the Oregon left her dry-dock, she was met by 
a lighthouse-tender, that brought orders to 
“rush her coaling, and proceed at once to 
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San Francisco.” In three days after leaving 
Puget Sound she had covered the 790 miles, 
and arrived in San Francisco on March g. 

The sailors worked day and night for the 
next ten days, and loaded the Oregon with a 
year’s provisions and about 1500 tons of coal. 
By this-time the captain knew of the great 
voyage he was to make, and everything was 
done to put the ship in perfect condition. 

Saturday, March 19, at eight in the morning, 
the Oregon steamed out of the Golden Gate 
to begin the greatest voyage ever made by a 
battleship. It must be remembered that these 
vessels are built for coast defense, and are not 
considered adapted for ocean voyages. In- 
deed, one of our congressmen not long ago 
predicted that “no battleship could ever cross 
the Atlantic Ocean.” Many believed that these 
heavy iron monsters would “turn turtle” — 
that is, capsize — when in a heavy sea. 

But if any men in this world know their 
business, the American navy know theirs, and 
every officer and engineer and sailor and stoker 
on the Oregon rejoiced at the long voyage 
before them. 

While the President was sending word to 
Congress that he could do no more with the 
Spanish government by peaceful means, and 
while the commission of naval officers was 
learning that the Maine was destroyed by a 
mine placed below her keel, the Oregon was 
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steaming ever southward through the Pacific, 
with a V of glistening foam parting at her 
white bow. For sixteen days her twin screws 
whirled her along, while the sun grew hotter, 
and the heat in the fire-rooms, where her men 
were feeding her furnaces full, increased until 
the thermometer read 161°! Only one man 
was prostrated by the heat ; and no sooner was 
he revived than he begged to be allowed to re- 
turn to the scorching work. Indeed, Captain 
Clark says that all the men were eager to work 
overtime, and would never admit they were 
overcome by their duties. 

On Monday, April 4, the Oregon arrived at 
Callao, Peru, having covered over four thou- 
sand miles in two days less than the time 
usually required by the regular steamers. This 
voyage, longer than from New York to Queens- 
town, or nearly as far as to Naples, required 
about fifteen days. 

The Oregon had now only six hundred tons 
of coal aboard, and it was necessary to take 
on more. But the gunboat “ Marietta,” which 
was also on her way to the Atlantic, had been 
at Callao on March 31, and had ordered full 
coal-lighters to be ready for her big friend the 
Oregon; so they were alongside almost before 
the anchor was lowered, and the coaling began 
at once. Not only were the bunkers filled, but 
a deck-load also was taken aboard, and the 
battleship was made ready for a further journey 
of six thousand miles. 

Besides coal, the Oregon took on board a 
supply of rumors about what the Spaniards 
might do. For one thing, a torpedo-boat was 
reported to be at Montevideo, intending to set 
out for the Strait of Magellan, where there was 
an excellent chance to lie in wait for our big 
white battleship and stab her with a torpedo. 
For another, there was a Spanish sailor aboard 
the Oregon, and there were hints that the Span- 
ish residents at Valparaiso meant, by his aid, to 
do terrible things when the Oregon should put 
in at that port; so the sailor was sent to New 
York on a mail-steamer. While at Callao, 
Captain Clark put a patrol of steam-launches 
around his vessel all night, gave the sentries 
ball-cartridges, and kept men ready at the small 
guns. It was a neutral port, but many Spanish 
sympathizers were about. He did n’t wish to 
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take any chances of another Maine disaster. A 
single word cabled to Washington, at a cost of 
five dollars in gold, had announced the Oregon 
safe so far, and Captain Clark meant to keep 
her so throughout the journey. 

Thursday, April 7, the Oregon sailed, in a 
dense fog, ran by the city of Valparaiso one 
night without giving the Spanish residents a 
chance to carry out any plots they might have 
formed, and within nine days was off the Strait 
of Magellan, near Desolation Island. 

Entering the strait, the Oregon anchored for 
the night in a small bay, thirty miles inside. 
In the darkness a little fishing-vessel passed 
not far from the Oregon, and the Yankee sail- 
ors were at their guns quicker than the search- 
light could be turned on the stranger. 

At daybreak next morning she was under 
way again, making 165 miles in eleven hours, 
with her men at the guns, and cleared for ac- 
tion, ready for the torpedo-boat — which, as a 
matter of fact, was thousands of miles away. 

At half-past six in the evening the Oregon 
reached Punta Arenas (Sandy Point), a settle- 
ment devoted to selling coal and provisions, 
and stopped to coal—the men leaving their 
hammocks in the nettings, and sleeping about 
the decks in the short intervals of their hard 
work. The Marietta arrived next day, with 
despatches she had brought from Valparaiso. 
These despatches showed that matters were 
coming to a warlike situation, and whenever a 
stranger vessel appeared thereafter, the sailors 
at once went to the guns, ready for trouble. 

At daylight on Thursday, April 21, the anchor 
was raised, and under light forced draught the 
battleship started through the strait, always 
on the keen lookout for the tiny torpedo-boat 
that was supposed to be lurking there like a 
coiled rattlesnake in a path. 

At the narrowest point, called the English 
Narrows, the channel is but half a mile wide; 
and here the speed was reduced, and all the 
sailors peered about for the treacherous little 
foe —the only thing a battleship dreads. 

The scenery in the strait was superb — lofty 
snow-covered mountains, great, glaciers coming 
to the water’s edge, and inlets opening here 
and there. 

Once in the Atlantic Ocean, the great vessel 
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gladly swung around and pointed her prow 
toward home —and Cuba. As yet the people 
on board knew nothing of what was going on 
between America and Spain. They met two 
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boats under Cervera, being ordered away by 

Portugal, had left the Cape Verde Islands. 
Our own people knew these things, and they 

were anxious about the Oregon, and also about 
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merchant steamers, but could hear nothing later 
than they already knew. And yet, while the 
Oregon was on her way to her next port, Rio 
de Janeiro, war had been declared ; Dewey had 
set sail for Manila; the Spanish torpedo-boat 
“Temerario” had left Buenos Ayres; and 
Spain’s fleet, four cruisers and three torpedo- 
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the “ Paris,” which was on her way from Eng- 
land to New York. 

From Callao to the Strait of Magellan and 
through to the Atlantic Ocean had taken eleven 
days, the distance being more than 3000 miles, 
making about 8000 miles traveled by the 
Oregon since leaving Puget Sound. Now she 
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was to sail more than 5000 miles before report- 
ing for service at Florida. 

The bells rang, the propellers twirled, and 
northward started the great steel battleship, car- 
rying her thirty steel rifles and her 470 men 
to aid the American fleet. Her voyage north- 
ward was a most anxious time, with the daily 
outlook for enemies, and the monotonous round 
of hard work. 

April 30 was a momentous date. On that 
day the Paris arrived from England ; the Oregon 
entered the harbor of Rio de Janeiro; and dur- 
ing the following night Dewey’s squadron came 
into the Bay of Manila while the officers of the 
Spanish fleet were dancing at a grand ball. 

The Oregon was saluted by the ships in the 
harbor of Rio, and the captain of that port 
boarded her. When the sailors learned from 
him that war had been declared, a mighty cheer 
went up. During their stay a Spanish gunboat 
tried to enter the port, but was promptly 
stopped by the Brazilians, who not only were 
neutral, but remembered what two American 
cruisers had done for them when Brazilian 
rebels tried to blockade their port. The Span- 
iard was compelled to remain until the Oregon, 
the Marietta, and the “ Nictheroy” were well 
on their way. The Nictheroy had been bought 
from Brazil and is now an American man-of- 
war, being called the “ Buffalo.” 

On May 3 these three vessels left within 
twelve hours of one another; but as the Ore- 
gon had been ordered to make all speed, 
the others were soon astern, and she went on 
her way alone. It is said—perhaps the story is 
not true—that Captain Clark, upon receiving 
certain instructions from Washington, tele- 
graphed: “Please don’t tangle me up with 
instructions; I am not afraid of the whole 
Spanish fleet!” 

The Oregon’s men had bought at Rio a lot 
of red ribbons, had stamped them, “ Remember 
the Maine!” and wore them on their caps; and 
the ship herself, on entering the harbor of 
Bahia, put on her war-paint, and sailed in a 
dark-gray suit. 

Monday, May 9, she left Bahia, and on the 
second night out passed a fleet of vessels which 
she believed were the Spaniards. On May 
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14 the Spaniards were reported at Curacao, 
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so it is hardly credible that the Oregon could 
have been near the enemy that night. With 
all lights out, however, she passed these vessels 
in the darkness, according to her orders, which 
were to “avoid all ships, and make for home.” 

She put into Barbados, flying a yellow quar- 
antine-flag to keep off inquisitive strangers, and 
within sixteen hours was off again, at full speed, 
making 420 miles in twenty-four hours. Upon 
receiving a despatch announcing her arrival at 
Barbados, the Secretary of the Navy had given 
out to the nation the welcome news that the 
great battleship was safe. 

Jupiter Lighthouse, on the southeastern coast 
of Florida, was signaled on Tuesday the 24th, 
and again reported the Oregon to Washington. 
Two days later she anchored at Sands Key, off 
Key West—safe at home, after the longest 
voyage ever made by a battleship. 

And what was her condition after her won- 
derful journey ? Her officers reported : “ All in 
good health; everything shipshape; no acci- 
dents; not even a hot journal!” After a stay 
at Key West long enough to fling the coal into 
her bunkers, she joined the fleet. They were 
drawn up in a wide semicircle, and she came 
sweeping into the midst of them at fifteen knots 
an hour, like the winner of a yacht-race, cheered 
by all the Jack Tars! 

As the Chicago “'Times-Herald” says, her 
voyage is “a triumph for any ship, and a won- 
der for a battleship.” Over 15,000 miles with- 
out a mishap, in fifty-nine days at sea, “ through 
two oceans and three zones,” on the alert for 
an enemy during more than half of the time — 
surely it is a marvelous record, and one not 
likely to be repeated. 

Do you know what it means? A battleship 
has fully seventy machines on board, run by 
137 steam-cylinders. She is an enormous for- 
tress, crammed with delicate and complicated 
machinery. To build her, sail her, care for her, 
and fight her requires brains, skill, care, hon- 
esty, fortitude — in short, all the Christian and 
a few pagan virtues. 

But the condition of the Oregon has been 
shown by actions speaking louder than words. 
From Key West to Santiago the big steel war- 
rior went with the “ New York ” and a torpedo- 
boat, and made the trip at thirteen knots an 
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hour, as steadily as a prize yacht. On the way 
the Oregon sighted smoke on the horizon, and 
started in pursuit. The fleeing stranger was 
soon overtaken, and it was then found that the 
battleship had been able to outrun a swift news- 
paper despatch-boat! 

During the bombardment of Santiago’s forts 
the Oregon showed that her ship’s company 
could serve their guns as well as they had 
sailed their vessel; but it was not until Admiral 
Cervera’s fast cruisers came dashing out of the 
harbor that the eager Oregon was put on her 
mettle. 

It will be remembered that three of the Span- 
ish cruisers and the two torpedo-boat destroyers 
were soon driven ashore. But the “ Cristobal 
Colon” was the fastest and newest of the ene- 
my’s squadron, and, coming out last, she se- 
cured a good start while the Americans were 
smashing the others. Hunted by the “ Brook- 
lyn,” the “Texas,” and the Oregon, poor 
Cristobal Colon tried to discover a way to es- 
cape from the land so eagerly sought by the 
great Christopher whose name she bore. 

It would not have been surprising if the 
swift Spanish cruiser had shaken off all her 
American pursuers. But not only did the 
Brooklyn hold her place by the flying enemy, 
but the big Oregon and the Texas kept within 
range. 

It happened that the Oregon had been sta- 
tioned far to the eastward of the mouth of San- 
tiago harbor, and to reach the enemy she had 
to go farther than any other of our big vessels. 
She went ahead like a rocket, passing the little 
“Vixen,” the plucky Texas, the great Iowa, 
and joined the swift cruiser Brooklyn in chasing 
the Cristobal Colon. The Oregon had opened 
on all the Spanish vessels she passed, and did 
as much harm to the enemy as any member of 
our squadron; and when she had shown Ad- 
miral Cervera that she could keep up with the 
Brooklyn, and had put one of her 13-inch shells 
into the Colon’s bow, the Spaniards gave up. 
There was no hope for them in a fight against 
the Oregon and the Brooklyn; and our flag ship, 
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the New York, was coming at full speed to join 
in the fray. 

You all know the end. The Cristobal Colon, 
like her companions, was run aground and sur- 
rendered, and the destruction of Cervera’s 
squadron was enough to warrant all the long 
cruise of the Oregon. 

If there had been a ship-canal between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, it would have saved a 
month in bringing the Oregon to the eastern 
coast. There will be one. 

If the Oregon shall now cross the Atlantic, 
she will no doubt add new glories to the un- 
equaled record of the American navy, for that 
is what we have been taught to expect from 
each of our ships in every sea. 

The Oregon’s magnificent behavior under her 
terrific trials of endurance is a matter of pride to 
every American, because it proves that every 
bit of work in her making, manning, and sailing 
has been done on honor and with skill. The 
Oregon shows us that not only have we brave 
men and skilful gunners such as fought in 
Manila Bay, or drove Cervera’s fast cruisers 
ashore; self-sacrificing and able sailors such 
as sunk the “ Merrimac” in Santiago Chan- 
nel; hardy, cool soldiers like the marines at 
Camp McCalla; regulars and volunteers such 
as never faltered in the storm of fire from the 
defenders of Santiago — but also honest work- 
men at home. The Oregon’s record says that 
America is sound at the core; that she has some- 
thing fully as important as the “men behind the 
guns "— namely, the men who make the guns 
and the ships, and make them sound and fit for 
any work. 

It is no wonder that our ships, our guns, 
and our men are as good as the best, because, 
from the men in the foundries to the admirals 
on their bridges, all work is done by honest, 
competent, patriotic Americans. 

So, if any should be reluctant to join in the 
cry, “Remember the Maine!” there certainly 
is no man or woman, boy or girl, who may 
not say with genuine and heartfelt patriotism: 
“ Remember the Oregon!” 
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I Know a field, a sunny field, A host their plumes and banners shake 





But not in sunny France ; In joust with breezes bold, 
And there is neither glint of shield And golden-rod’s bright champions 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance ; make 
Nor does the wind toss knightly The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, The butterflies with blazoned wings 
And yet in autumn it becomes Are heralds for the fight, 


The Field of the Cloth of Gold. And many a lovely lady flings 
Her token to her knight. 


For when the haze of summer days And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 


Has melted from the skies, With pomp and wealth untold, 
And we, without reproof, may gaze Summer and autumn royally meet 
Up into heaven’s eyes, On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


Martha Hartford. 
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By Rupert HvuGHEs. 





(This story was begun in the December number.) 
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“Hi! Hi, yi! Hi, yi, yi! Booma-lacka, 
bow-wow! Hullabaloo! Yah, wah! Chick-a- 
go-runk! go-runk! Siss boom ’rah! Hey-ip! hey- 
ip! Siccum! ’Rah-zoo! Wah-hoo! Bang! Ki- 
yi, mockali-on! Buzz-saw! Boom ’rah! Hobble- 
gobble, razzle-dazzle!. Breke-kek-ex, ko-ax, 
ko-ax! Skookum, skookum!” 

This marvelous language was not the small 
talk of the debating society of an insane asylum, 
nor was it a kennel of mad dogs broken loose. 
It was only the joint efforts of twelve solemn 
young gentlemen to decide upon a club yell. 
Each man had his own howl, and insisted on 
singing out with it while all the rest were re- 
hearsing their own. It is reported that when 
this grand combination broke loose all the 
small boys in town thought a circus was com- 
ing along with its calliope (which, of course, 
they pronounced “callie-ope”), while the two 
small policemen that pretended to protect the 
town of Lakerim are reported to have thought 
that a gang of outlaws was attacking the place, 
and to have crawled into the deepest ditch in 
town, and pulled the ditch in after them. 

After every one had yelled himself hoarse, each 
of the Twelve began yelling again to quiet the 
others, and the noise was almost greater than 
before. At length, however, they quieted down 
enough to listen to the various candidates for 
the yell. History proposed a long Latin quo- 
’ tation, and insisted on at least having some big 
words in the yell. He and Bobbles joined 


forces, and compromised on the following gem : 
“ Doodle-um! Diddle-um! Dandle-um! The 
duodecimal Dozen!” 
Punk, however, said that this was beneath 
the dignity of such great men, and proposed 
one which he persuaded them to try over. It 
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could hardly be called short, but it was cer- 
tainly complete, and consisted not only in spell- 
ing out the full name of the club, but surround- 
ing this with most of the well-known yells of 
all the colleges. It went something like this: 

“ Breke-kek-ex, ko-ax, ko-ax! Siss boom ’rah! 
Hullabaloo, ha!  L-a-k-e-r-i-m_ A-t-h-l-e-t-i-c 
C-l-u-b! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! ’Rah, ‘rah, ’rah! 
’Rah, ’rah, ’rah!” 

The Dozen started vigorously to yell this 
out, and kept together fairly well until they 
came to the spelling of the long name, but there 
they began to fall by the wayside ; they dropped 
to the ground, exhausted, one by one, so fast 
that by the time they reached the last “’Rah!” 
only one man survived, and that was the long- 
winded Punk, and even he gasped it out like a 
sick rooster. 

After this they all sat still on the ground 
where they had fallen, and thought hard for 
some time, and debated in whispers. The result 
of this debate was the final selection of a brisk 
yell that left some breath in the body of the 
yellers, though it threatened to break all the 
windows for miles around. The word “ Lakerim” 
was given three times, with a long @ and a short 
i, and the yell went out in a burst of glory, 
all the voices keeping together until half-way 
through the last long “ Hoo!” when the boys 
divided and took different vowels. This gave 
the yell a blood-curdling sound that reminded 
B. J. of the tribes of Indians he had never seen. 
And this was the yell: 

rah! 
ri! 
. ro! 
“ Lay-krim! Lay-krim! Lay-krim! Hoo- say! 
row! 
roo!” 


Now it happened about this time that Pretty 
was invited to a house-party at a near-by sum- 
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mer resort, where there was a country club with 
a fine lot of tennis-courts; and he was doubly 
glad to go, since he knew that on these super- 
fine tennis-courts he would meet some of the 
superfine tennis-players of the Tri-State Inter- 
scholastic League, which felt itself so superfine 
that it would not admit the Lakerim Athletic 
Club to membership. 

The Interscholastic League had finished its 
tennis tournament long before. The champion- 
ship had been won by a man named Hall, from 
the Kingston Academy; but three other men 
had given him a hard fight. 

One of the first men Pretty met at the 
country club was the great and only Hall 
himself. He gave Pretty one languid glance, 
and asked with a lofty manner: 

“ Do you play the game?” 

“A little,” said Pretty, modestly; and 
though he knew perfectly well who the up- 
pish Hall was, he could not help adding: 
“Do you?” 

“Ahem! ahem!” said Hall, in some con- 
fusion. “ Well, rather! I am the champion of 
the Tri-State League!” 

“ Oh,” said Pretty, “I believe I have heard 
something about that. I ’d like to play you a 
set or two.” 

This presumption almost took the mighty 
Hall’s breath away, but he had enough left to 
sniff: 

“ What handicap would you want?” 

Then it was Pretty’s turn to lose his breath 
at the sublime conceit of the man, and he 
exclaimed : 

“Handicap? Why, I want an even game, 
of course.” 

“Oho!” laughed Hall. “ Well, I don’t mind 
— some day when I have no other engagement.” 
And he strode majestically away. 

His behavior nettled Pretty so much that he 
vowed never to condescend to ask Hall to con- 
descend to play him. He soon made up some 
matches, however, with the smaller fry, whom 
he defeated so easily that the three men who 
had contested with Hall in the Interscholastic 
finals challenged him as an interesting possi- 
bility. Like most tennis-players, each had one 
style of play only, and worked that to death. 
Pretty, however, was evenly developed, and 


defeated them one after another without very 
great trouble. 

It would be hard to say whether tennis was 
made for Pretty, or Pretty for tennis, but the 
two certainly got along beautifully together. In 
spite of the name the boys had given him, his 
good looks and gracefulness did not make a 
milksop of him, and while his muscles were not 
so big and gnarly as those of others of the 
Dozen, yet they were by no means lacking in 
strength. He was rather like the lithe Indians, 
whose development is so equal and whose 
strength is so agile that they do not show 
through the skin as do those of many a weaker 
man, who, for all his biceps like a baseball, 
may be muscle-bound. 

The best thing about Pretty’s game of tennis 
was not so much that he was great in any one 
style as that he was good in all. He rarely 
made those marvelous plays that take the breath 
away from the crowd and compel even the 
opponents to applaud; for those marvelous plays 
are usually more than half good luck, and less 
than half skill. Pretty won his applause from 
the spectators by his unfailing coolness, his 
jaunty freshness after the most wearing play, 
and by the wonderful persistence that proved in 
the long run better than any streak of good luck, 
and won the more games. Pretty played with 
style, and style in all sports, as in all ma- 
chinery, accompanies easiest and most scien- 
tific action. He was graceful as a panther, and 
withal as alert and active, while the game never 
grew so fierce that it left him dripping with 
sweat and generally shabby; and yet no effort 
was too violent for him to make when any good 
seemed likely to be gained. The ball never 
flew so far away or so swiftly that he did not 
at least make a try for it. 

In this fact, that he never let a chance go by, 
and in his coolness, he showed the making of an 
ideal tennis-player ; and it was his main ambition 
to perfect himself, so that some day, when he was 
older, he might be the champion of his country. 

What looked like laziness in Pretty was really 
cautiousness. He often lost the first game or 
two he played with a new man; but he did not 
waste it: he spent it getting acquainted with his 
rival; and after his rival had served one game, 
and been the striker-out in the next, Pretty 
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usually knew just what sort of player the other 
man was. Pretty played a scientific game, with 
a strong wrist, and a grip that never let the 
racket twist in the hand. While he was not a 
big-muscled fellow, he wielded his racket with 
the fine, long swing before the ball is struck that 
carries it faster and truer than any short stroke, 
however strong. Pretty had a base of opera- 
tions, like a general, and tried always to play 
from that, and work back toward it after every 
stroke. But best of all, as I have said, were his 
steadiness and his patience and good humor, 
for he never lost his temper or his head. 

Now, it happened that the great man Hall 
had been away from the club while Pretty was 
polishing off the three men Hall had won his 
championship from. 

But the day after he got back he sauntered up 
to Pretty, and said in a patronizing way: 

“The fellows have been telling me that you 
put up a pretty stiff game of tennis.” 

“Ts that so?” was all Pretty said. He was 
still smarting under the indignation he felt at 
Hall’s treatment of him at their first meeting. 

But Hall persisted: “ What would you say 
to playing me?” and he said it with the same 
magnificent manner a king might use in saying 
to a beggar: “ How would you like to be made 
a duke?” 

“T should n’t mind,” said Pretty, calmly. 

“The best three sets out of five ?” 

“That suits me.” 

“ Be here at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing,” was Hall’s royal command. 

Pretty wanted to punch his head on general 
principles, but decided it would be more pleas- 
ant to beat him at tennis. 

He knew, however, that Hall was an unusu- 
ally strong player, and he felt very anxious for 
the result. So he said nothing to any one of 
the coming game. But Hall was so anxious to 
prove his greatness publicly that he went around 
inviting every one at the club to be on hand 
at the finish of the stranger ; and the next morn- 
ing found a large crowd, beautiful with summer 
colors, gathered round the court. 

Hall insisted on having an umpire, and the 
linesmen at each base-line, though Pretty had 
expected only an informal game. They tossed 
up a penny, and Hall won first toss, and served. 





Pretty, therefore, chose the side of the court 
where the sun was least bothersome. 

“ Are you ready ?” said the umpire. 

Both players nodded. 

“ Play!” said the umpire. And almost before 
the word was out of his mouth Hall sent a 
vicious drive across the net. Hall knew the 
court so well that the first service was true, 
while Pretty misjudged the ball, and flunked on 
the return. 

“ Fifteen, love!” said the umpire. 

The next service upon the left court was 
equally true, and found Pretty again equally 
unable to get it back. 

“Thirty, love!” said the umpire; and a 
slight grin appeared on Hall’s face as he went 
back to the base-line of the right court, and 
repeated the success of the first. 

“Forty, love!” said the umpire; and his 
next word was “ Game!’ 

As Hall batted the balls across the net for 
Pretty to serve, his slight grin had grown 
wider, and he waited easily for the opening 
shot from Pretty. Pretty’s first serve was a pet 
of his, though he did not allow it to monopolize 
all his favor, It was a vicious forehand drive. 
When it went where it was sent, it just clipped 
the extreme corner of the service-court, and 
while it was a hard stroke to deliver, it was a 
harder one to return. But when the first ball 
went straight into the net, Pretty did not, as 
most players do, send over an easy one after 
his first fault, but tried the same stroke again. 
This also went into the net, though not so 
deeply as the first one. 

“ Love, fifteen!” said the umpire. 

On the next service Pretty made the first 
fault on a ball that went far too high above the 
net. His second went still too high, but not 
so high. 

“ Love, thirty!” said the umpire. 

Still Pretty persisted, and lost the whole 
game on faults. Two love games in succession 
were enough to upset the best of Pretty’s 
friends, and to make them believe either that 
he was hopelessly inferior to Hall, or that — 
which was quite as bad—he was having an 
off day. But neither they nor the gloating 
Hall knew that Pretty was only studying Hall 
when Hall served, and only doing a little 
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sciéntific range-finding when he served him- 
self. 

And now Hall was serving again. 

His first service was accurate again; but 
this time Pretty returned it—#into the net. 
Hall’s service from the left court Pretty also 
found and returned, with a short pick-up, or 
half-voliey, that took Hall so by surprise that 
he tried to return it, though it would have 
gone out of bounds if left alone. 

“ Fifteen-all!” said the umpire; and Pretty 
thought this a much pleasanter-sounding score 
than those that had so much “love” in them. 

His other serve Pretty returned again, this 
time accurately; but Hall had made a mistake in 
rushing after a ball that went wild before, so 
he made no effort to reach this one, and real- 
ized that the score was now 15 to 30, and he must 
wake up a little ; so he did, and won the game. 

The fourth game Pretty began with another 
fault; but the second effort was successful, 
though Hall returned it with ease. Pretty put 
more force into the following service, and this 
Hall returned with difficulty ; and Pretty killed 
his return without difficulty. Pretty managed 
in this game to work the score up to “ deuce,” 
but Hall won both the “ advantages” and the 
game. 

The fifth game Pretty managed to make also 
a long deuce game, in spite of the fact that the 
great and glorious Hall was serving; but at a 
critical moment he misjudged a volley, heard 
the sickening smack of the wood when the ball 
struck the edge of his racket, and knew that 
the game was lost. It looked at the time as if 
it would be a love set; but Pretty set his teeth 
a little harder, and won the sixth game on his 
own serves. The next, however, though hard 
fought, went to Hall, and the set was his, at a 
score of 6 to 1. 

“Had enough?” said Hall, as they passed 
each other to change courts. 

“No, not yet,” said Pretty, and he could 
not help borrowing an idea from John Paul 
Jones; he added: “I ’ve just begun to play.” 

Now Pretty had the sun in his eyes and a 
new side of the net to work from; but he had 
played what might be called a constructive 
game, and though he found himself with the 
score against him, he also found himself pretty 
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well acquainted with Hall’s methods. Hall, 
however, was so convinced that he had an easy 
victory that he had paid little heed to Pretty’s 
improvement, and had grown careless and 
ragged. He scored many double faults, netted . 
many a let, and planted many an easy return 
outside the side-lines or beyond the back- 
lines. 

Pretty was still, however, playing so cau- 
tiously, and studying the new tricks that Hall 
felt called upon to let him see, that he could 
not quite win the set, though he brought it to 
the point of “games-all” and lost by the 
very respectable score of 7 to 5s. 

Now Hall decided that one more set was all 
that was necessary to put a stop to the gossip 
that had been going around to the effect that 
this newcomer from the small town of Lakerim 
understood the game of tennis. He went in to 
win, and played his best. But Pretty also went 
in to win and to show that he also knew a thing 
or two. He won the first three games of the 
set with some difficulty, and for the fourth ad- 
ministered a love game. This put Hall on 
his mettle, indeed, and brought from him some 
of those brilliant displays that had won him the 
championship in the Interscholastic League; 
but though Hall took the next three games, 
Pretty did not lose heart at the outbursts of 
applause in praise of Hall’s fierce volleys and 
his long, running returns. 

Nor did Pretty grow frightened when Hall 
charged down on the net like a wild bull, but 
he faced him calmly as a toreador, and returned 
volley for volley. There ensued one of those 
plays that even a stranger to lawn-tennis can 
enjoy watching—and there are not many 
plays that a stranger to lawn-tennis can make 
head or tail of. This little single combat was 
along one. Hall tried volleying returns till he 
found that he could not get the ball past Pretty 
that way. Then he tried lobbing the ball, and 
got lobs back. He tried high lobs and low 
lobs and lobs with a twisting cut. But at every 
point Pretty met him, till a misstep brought 
him to the ground with a wrenched ankle, and 
Hall placed the ball with a gentle tap far out 
of his reach, though he ran after it on hands 
and knees. 

Pretty’s ankle was not sprained seriously, yet 
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it was such a wrench as made every step a 
twinge. If people sometimes thought him a bit 
effeminate, he now showed a woman’s ability 
to smile through pain, and none of the specta- 
tors knew he suffered; and though he lost in 
this one duel, he won the game and the next 
two after it; which gave him the set by the 
comfortable score of 6 to 3. 

The next set found Hall still more deter- 
mined to wipe Pretty off the face of the earth ; 
but his determination was of the heating and 
disconcerting kind, while Pretty’s determina- 
tion to win made him all the more cool and all 
the more cautious. Hall began now to bring 
out of his box of tricks everything he knew 
about tennis. He dropped his slashing over- 
head serve for a low forehand twist; but 
Pretty knew that this would always bound to 
the left side, and stood ready. Then Hall tried 
the low backhand stroke; but Pretty, watching 
his cut, stood waiting for a bounce to the right, 
and returned it without difficulty. And then 
the disgusted Hall began to use the backward 
twist, but quit it soon, when he saw that Pretty 
could foretell that it would always bounce 
straight back toward the net. 

Finding himself beaten at all these points, 
and tired out, besides, with a combination of 
rash rushes and explosive temper, Hall tried to 
get a little rest and breath by devoting most of 
his time to lobbing. But he found that he was 
losing more than he gained ; for Pretty’s games 
with the three men Hall defeated had per- 
fected him in the lob, which he returned in all 
sorts of unexpected ways and places. In fact, 
if the other men had seriously gone about train- 
ing Pretty to take down their high and mighty 
conqueror Hall, they could not have done bet- 
ter, for the experience with three players, each 
very good in his own little specialty, had broad- 
ened Pretty into the all-round education that 
is needed by a would-be champion. 

And now, when the fourth set went Pretty’s 
way, it was the great and only Hall himself 
that proposed an adjournment until the after- 
noon, seeing that the score in sets was a tie. 

But Pretty’s ankle was protesting so vio- 
lently against this hard usage that he knew 
his only hope was in playing the contest to 
a finish immediately. By afternoon it would 


probably be so swollen that he would not be 
able to walk on it, and he felt that any ex- 
cuse he would make for postponing the finish 
of the game indefinitely would be taken as a 
sign of cowardice by Mr. Hall. So he relent- 
lessly insisted that he would rather play it out 
at once, and Hall was too proud to cry “Quits!” 
again. Pretty felt now that his only hope was 
in setting Hall such a pace that the end would 
come soon, for every step sent a twinge of pain 
through his whole body; but he realized that 
the only truly strong game is a careful game, 
and he played more with his mind than ever. 
He was forced to let several chances pass 
that he might have taken advantage of by a 
violent effort; but he feared another tumble, 
and found his revenge in placing his returns 
so neatly that they always taxed Hall to the 
utmost. 

He sent him flying to the back-line, and 
brought him dashing back to the net ; he drove 
down the side-lines, and so varied his straight 
volleys and his drop-strokes, and so masked his 
twists, that Hall’s tongue was almost hanging 
out from exhaustion. 

And now it was Pretty’s turn to provoke the 
applause of the spectators, for now he was play- 
ing with Hall as a cat with a mouse, meeting 
Hall’s frantic efforts with his own coolness, and 
meeting Hall’s brute force with teasing devices 
planned on the spur of the moment. But luck 
was on Hall’s side, though science was on 
Pretty’s, and they were tied at the end of the 
eighth game. 

“ Four-And” found Pretty almost more des- 
perate than the champion, for he felt that his 
ankle would never last out a long deuce set. 
His forehead was clammy with pain, but only a 
slight knitting of his brows and the tight pres- 
sure of his pale lips would have shown any 
beholder that he was having a harder battle 
even than the champion who saw his laurels 
being wrested from him. 

Then followed a long and bitter contest, and 
the score kept bobbing back to “ games-all ” till 
Pretty grew fairly dizzy. He found himself 
finally with the “advantage” in his favor, and 
Hall to serve. And now he felt that he had 
only one more game in him before the last 
jot of his strength was drained out. 
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Hall’s first service was a drive which Pretty 
took on a beautiful pick-up that just clipped the 
back-line of Hall’s court, and sent up a beau- 
tiful little puff of lime-smoke that looked far 
from beautiful to Hall. Again Hall delivered 
a drive, and again Pretty returned it with a 
half-volley, and again it just nipped the line. 
But this time Hall claimed that it was “out,” 
and when the umpire decided against him he 
protested angrily. The umpire stuck to his 
decision in spite of Hall’s fuming, however, 
until Pretty came forward to the net and re- 
quested the umpire to change the decision in 
Hall’s favor. At Lakerim he had learned the 
spirit of the true sportsman. 

The score was now fifteen-all, and this time 
Hall sent over a drop-stroke that brought 
Pretty forward to the net with a run in which 
every step was agony. But he reached the 
ball in time, and returned it with a low lob 
which Hall decided to return with a killing 
stroke. But the smashing blow he gave it sent 
in into the net, and in his wrath he hurled his 
racket in after it. That was his method of 
expressing disappointment. But when Pretty 
misjudged the next service, and returned the 
ball into the lap of one of the spectators, in- 
stead of imitating Hall’s action, he only dried 
the wet palm of his hand on his handkerchief 
and gripped his racket tighter. This was his 
method of expressing disappointment. 

“ Thirty-all!” said the umpire. 

Hall repeated the successful twist he had 
used before; but Pretty rarely made the same 
mistake twice, and lifted his return gently over 
the net. Here Hall found it, however, since he 
had started to run forward immediately after 
his service. He sent it swishing right at 
Pretty’s face; but there Pretty met it with a 
loose racket, and it went back to Hall’s left 
side. Hall scooped it in with a clever back- 
hand stroke, and Pretty, suffering with a con- 
stant throbbing pain, struck blindly at it, and 
the ball hit him a stinging blow in the mouth. 
This point was doubly Hall’s then, and the 
umpire had nothing to say but: 


7? 


“ Forty to thirty! 


Pretty tied the score on the next service. 
And now Hall made a fierce effort to use the 
Lawford stroke, which it is said no one but 
its inventor ever succeeded in perfecting; by a 
mad contortion he sent over one perfect exam- 
ple of it. But Pretty foresaw what was coming, 
and for once luck was on his side in his effort 
to return it. 

“*Vantage out!” sang the umpire. 

Hall tried the Lawford again on his next 
service, but flunked, and the umpire cried: 

“ Fault one!” 

Upon this next service the whole contest 
hung, and Hall returned to his first love, a 
fierce overhead drive; but Pretty fell back 
before it far enough to return it on a long level 
volley that barely skimmed the net. This Hall 
was forced to take with an underhand stroke 
that made a lob of his return; and Pretty, who 
had run forward to take the net, saw, to his 
chagrin, the ball going far over his head and 
well back of him. He turned and dashed des- 
perately after it; but it struck the ground and 
bounded high again before he could get far 
enough to return it with a forward drive. His 
only hope lay in taking the desperate chance 
of a backward lob; so as he ran he dipped his 
racket under it, and it returned again skyward 
just as Pretty tumbled in a heap upon the 
ground. 

Hall watched it as it soared, and smiled as 
it came easily within his reach. He decided 
to let it bound; and, noting with one quick 
glance that his rival was far to the rear, decided 
to give it a gentle pat that should lift it just 
clear of the net; but the smile died out as the 
perverse little ball struck the canvas band and 
fell rippling down the net into the court. 

Then the umpire sang out that the game 
and the set and the contest belonged to the 
man from Lakerim, and everybody broke out 
into gay applause for a well-earned victory. 

But the applause stopped short, for the victor 
did not rise and acknowledge it. He lay upon 
the ground where he had fallen, in a still, white 
heap; and when they ran to him they found 
that he had fainted away. 


(To be continusd.) 
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A BUTTERFLY GIRL. 


By OLiver. HERFORD. 





Tuey tell me I 
Am like (oh, my! 
I wonder why ?) 
A butterfly! 


J cannot fly! 

No wings have I. 
And butterflies 
They are not wise 
As J, who say 
My ABC 


(As far as K) 
Fast as can be! 


I cannot see, 

I cannot guess, 

How it can be, 
Unless — unless — 

It’s *cause — why, yes! 
He, too, like me, 
Loves so to press 

His little nose 

Into a rose. 





AS EVERY LADDIE DOES. 


By C. GIBSON. 





Ou, when I was a tiny lad I wandered in a I made a sturdy walking-stick to climb the 


wood, 
To look for fairies or for flowers, as every 
laddie should. 


I only got my fingers stung by things that 
creep and buzz: 

I learned to look for them instead, as every 
laddie does. 


I sought the pretty fairy-folk in all the yel- 
low flowers, 

Where nothing but the busy bees improved 
the shining hours. 


I found a little caterpillar hanging by a 
thread ; 

I put him in a buttercup, and took him 
home instead. 


I caught some minnows in a pool, and thought 
myself a man, 

Because I found that I could fish, as every 
laddie can. 


I got my father’s pocket-knife,— its blade was 
red with rust,— 

And cut my name on many a tree, as every 
laddie must. 
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highest hill ; 
And whittled till the knife was blunt, as 
every laddie will. 


I owned a treasury of things that I had 
found or caught, 

And changed them oft for better ones, as 
every laddie ought. 


I had a little puppy-dog and pets of many 
kinds ; 

But some they died, and some got lost, as 
every laddie finds. 


I coveted a pony, and a gun to shoot the 
crows — 

A pony is a beauteous beast, as every lad- 
die knows. 


What most I loved were fireworks, and all 
that lights and burns; 

But these sometimes are treacherous, as 
every laddie learns. 


My coats grew shorter in the sleeve; my 
slippers crushed my toes; 

But such things always smaller seem as 
every laddie grows. 














for a moment 


looked 
from the gorget upon which he was busily 


LittLe Alain up 


at work. The noise of a merry crowd 
coming down the Street of the Armorers 
had attracted his attention. 

There was mighty merrymaking in the an- 
cient city of Bruges, and, for that matter, 
through the length and breadth of Flanders. 
The highways and byways were filled with 
Gallant chevaliers afoot or in the 
townsmen, rollicking pages, 
maids and 

Peasants, 
and 


people. 
saddle, sturdy 
grave priests, and richly clad 

matrons swelled the eager throng. 
too, from the plains of the Scheldt 
Meuse, were there, and many pilgrims, ar- 
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rayed in the garb of foreign lands. For was 
not Charles the Bold, the great Duke of 
Burgundy and Count of Flanders, about to 
enter his capital city, at the head of a 
goodly train, and did it not behoove the 
people of Bruges to hold high holiday in 
honor of the young sovereign so lately come 
to his crown? 

Little wonder, in view of this great occa- 
sion, that the wits of a lad like Alain 
should sometimes go a-wool-gathering. It 
was well for the armorer’s apprentice, how- 
ever, that his master, old Jehane, happened 
to be abroad. Jehane Duplessis, Master Arm- 
orer of Bruges, was a veritable tyrant, who 
ruled Alain hardly, and allowed little time 
for watching gay crowds or listening to the 
music of festivals. Just now old Jehane was 
bound on business so urgent that he had 
left Alain in sole charge. To be brief, he 
had gone to the Town Hall, there to enter 
his name among the list of competitors for 
the honored post of armorer-in-chief to the 
new Duke. 

Now, each and every person entered for this 
contest must needs submit for examination, as 
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an evidence of his skill, a helmet of rare design 
and workmanship. During the afternoon the 
Duke himself was to choose from all the helmets 
laid before him the one he liked the best. Old 
Jehane had carried under his cloak a helmet 
which he felt almost certain was destined to 
be the prize-winner. It was assuredly the 
most beautiful of its kind in all Flanders — 
of solid silver, exquisitely inlaid, and worth 
thousands of crowns. 

As Jehane placed this treasure among the 
many less splendid helmets in the crowded 
Town Hall, his heart felt a glow of exultation. 

Instead of exultation, 
Jehane’s heart ought to 
have known only remorse 
and shame. For this 
magnificent, this costly 
silver helmet had not 
been fashioned by him 
at all. In point of fact, 
the hands which had 
fashioned as well as the 
brain which had planned 
it were those of Alain, 
the Master Armorer’s 
young apprentice. The 
natural gifts of the lad 
had long ago outstripped 
those of his master, and 
the very finest work in 
Jehane’s shop was the 
creation of the modest 
Alain. But Jehane, if 
not a genius, was crafty, 
and he kept this fact to 
himself, and traded upon 
it. The young fellow was 
merely his apprentice ; 
and apprentices had 
reason to dread their 
masters in those days. 
Had he not adopted him, 
a penniless orphan? Had 
he not taught him his 
art? ‘Surely, when all 
is told,” argued Jehane 
to his twitching conscience, “ I own the silver, 
and so his work belongs of right to me.” 
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“ALAIN FINALLY CAME OUT WITH THE WHOLE sTORY.” 
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knew naught of Alain, while they looked upon 
Master Duplessis as a most skilful artist. 

Alain sat somewhat wistfully on a bench in 
the gloomy workshop, hammering at a broken 
gorget, and at rare intervals venturing to rest 
long enough for a look into the noisy street. 
He felt the appropriation of his helmet bit- 
terly; for he had labored upon it zealously for 
a whole twelvemonth, and it seemed unjust 
indeed that Jehane should show such a mas- 
terpiece as his own. But Alain realized that 
he had no redress. Who would believe an 
apprentice’s story against the master’s ? 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Alain was bending over the rivets of his 


So gorget, when there entered a burly, ruddy- 
the citizens of Bruges and the Armorers’ Guild faced knight, whom the lad knew as one of 
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his master’s best patrons. The newcomer was 
a foreigner—an Englishman, as, indeed, his 
speech betrayed; but Alain liked him for his 
bluff, hearty manner, and had picked up some 
little of the hard English tongue in occasional 
conversations with him. 

“ Hola!” exclaimed the Sire Richard (such 
being the common style accorded to the 
Englishman, in view of the rest of his name 
being difficult of pronunciation). “ Weeping, 
eh? If not, parlous near it. I ‘ll swear I saw 
tears in your eyes! Surely on the Duke's 
festival you should not look so glum. Come, 
let us hear what the trouble is.” 

At first Alain, cowed by fear of his master, 
would not unbosom himself, but after a great 
deal of coaxing on the part of the Sire Richard, 
he finally came out with the whole story of his 
master’s deceit. 

“ By St. Austin, that ’s a sin and a shame!” 
exclaimed the tall knight, when he had heard 
all about old Jehane’s duplicity. He had 
seen much of Alain’s work, and believed the 
boy’s story without difficulty. But for the 
Master Armorer he had only hard words, which 
sounded much worse to Alain because they 
were uttered in English. But soon, quite 
abruptly, he stopped in his tirade against 
Jehane, and, looking straight at the apprentice, 
exclaimed: 

“A silver helmet, did you say? Why, that 
must be the one you finished on St. John’s 
Eve?” 

“The same,” assented Alain. 

“The same, eh? And don’t you remember 
anything linking me with that helmet?” 

“ Oh, surely,” answered Alain. ‘“ You came 
in as I was at work, and I asked you for a sort 
of motto or verse to engrave upon the vizor- 
rim.” 

“ And I gave you such a device, did I not?” 

“Indeed did you, sir—an English motto. 
I have it yet.” Alain groped in the recess be- 
neath his bench, and drew forth a scrap of 
parchment upon which had been written, by 
way of practice, the rhyme: 


Sir Knighte, you oft schal finden me 
A goode friende in adversitie ; 
In bataille or in chevachie, 

See thou that I well closen be. 


These lines were supposed to be the vizor’s 
advice to its wearer, and, in the English of 
to-day, mean something of this sort: 


Sir Knight, you oft shall find in me 
A good friend in adversity ; 
In battle or in foray free 

See you that I well closéd be. 


“ Yea, by St. Austin,” said the Sire Richard, 
“those are the lines. A worthy clerk at home 
made them for me —a Master Geoffrey Chau- 
cer. And you engraved them on the rim 
of the vizor?” 

“Yes, messire. I thought them suitable, 
when you made their meaning plain.” 

The English knight clanged the point of his 
long sword joyously upon the tiles. 

“Then come instantly with me to the Town 
Hall,” he cried eagerly. “ Lock the door, and 
make haste. I shall be answerable to old 
Jehane.” 

Alain hesitated; but he knew the English- 
man for a good customer who had influence 
with his master, so in the end the door was 
locked, and the boy and his guardian set forth 
toward the market-place of Bruges, where the 
judging of helmets had already begun. 

In the ancient hall, Charles the Bold, late 
Count of Charolais, and now Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Lord of Flanders, sat upon a raised 
dais, surrounded by his nobles. At his feet lay 
five and thirty helmets, the work of as many 
cunning artificers; and, each by his helmet, 
stood the armorers themselves. They were 
grave, dignified men, hailing from many cities, 
—from Bruges, from Lille, from Ghent, and 
even from London and Paris. But none of 
them all looked more consequential than Mas- 
ter Jehane Duplessis, as he bent his gaze now 
on his splendid silver helmet, and now on his 
lord the Duke. 

A notable gathering filled the hall, and 
well-nigh impossible it seemed for any one 
to gain an entry who was not a great lord, 
or an ecclesiastic of high rank. Thus it 
seemed surprising that a simple English 
knight like the Sire Richard should manage 
to thread his way with ease through the glit- 
tering press. Leading by the hand the pale 


and trembling Alain, Sire Richard had only 
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*“ SIRE RICHARD IN GOOD ROUND PHRASE DENOUNCED MASTER JEHANE DUPLESSIS AS A THIEF.’ 


to whisper his name to the surrounding 
men-at-arms, when a road was cleared for 
him. As they passed, Alain heard a dame’s 
voice whisper: 

“There goes the captain of the Duke’s for- 


eigners. Marry, but he is a doughty knight!” 


DUKE’S ARMORER. 
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* (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


One by one the contesting armorers’ tro- 
phies were inspected by the Duke. After 
fully an hour’s discussion, the chamberlain at 
length announced, amid a breathless silence, 
that his Grace was divided in his mind be- 
tween the golden helmet of Master Anthony 
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Maas of Ghent, and the silver one of Master 
Jehane Duplessis. 

Alain’s cheek flushed with joy. The silver 
helmet—his own beloved silver helmet!—was 
one of the two from which the choice was to 
be made. The tall captain of mercenaries 
gripped him tightly by the arm, however, 
so that he overcame his emotion and awaited 
the final result. 

Once more the Duke of Burgundy and his 
lieges examined the two helmets. An eager 
discussion seemed to divide them into two 
parties. At last, however, the Duke seemed 
decided, and whispered some words in his 
chamberlain’s ear. Alain almost ceased to 
breathe, so tense was his excitement, as the 
long-robed functionary, with much dignity, 
stepped forward to speak. 

“ His Grace,” said the chamberlain, “ has 
chosen in favor of the helmet which, while per- 
haps not so costly as its rival, is, to his mind, 
of far more beautiful fashion and design. He 
awards the prize, together with the honorable 
title of chief armorer, to Master Jehane Du- 
plessis.” 

A murmur of satisfaction spread through the 
great hall, for the victory of a citizen of Bruges 
was popular. Old Jehane bowed low, and 
was opening his mouth for a speech of thanks, 
when a tall, red-faced Englishman came push- 
ing his way out of the crowd, dragging behind 
him a boy in the leathern jerkin of an appren- 
tice. Bending one knee before the Duke, the 
English knight exclaimed : 

“ Your Grace, I crave a word on this matter 
of the helmet.” 

“Speak, good captain,” answered the Duke, 
albeit greatly astonished at the interruption ; 
“we have given you the right to audience at 
all times, since we fought side by side at 
Montlhéry.” 

Then up rose the Sire Richard, and in good 
round phrase denounced Master Jehane Du- 
plessis as a thief and a man of falsehood. He 
recounted the entire story of the helmet, at the 
same time leading forward the shrinking Alain, 
at whom old Jehane darted a scowl of wrath. 

But Jehane was not to be robbed of his 
laurels thus easily. With assumed scorn he 
replied that the captain of mercenaries had 


been taken in by this rascal boy, who, indeed, 
imposed upon many. The story was untrue. 
He alone had fashioned the helmet. Indeed, 
how could it be thought that a mere boy could 
produce such a work of art ? 

This course of argument had a powerful 
effect upon the Duke and the audience gen- 
erally. Murmurs arose, and all looked with 
doubt toward the Sire Richard. But that 
stanch warrior smiled grimly, and, stepping 
forward so as to look Master Jehane full in 
the face, cried in resonant tones: 

“Varlet and evil-doer, do you mean to tell 
his Grace that you, without the slightest 
assistance, made the silver helmet?” 

“ Assuredly ; no other hand even touched it,” 
answered the false Jehane. 

“ Then, I pray thee, repeat aloud the motto 
or device which you engraved on a certain por- 
tion of your masterpiece.” 

A cold sweat broke forth on Jehane’s face. 
The motto? He had observed no motto, 

“T forget it,” he stammered. 

“At least, Master Jehane, you can tell us 
upon what part of the helmet it is engraved ? ” 
asked the Englishman. 

The Master Armorer, in speechless agony, 
shook his head. 

The Sire Richard turned to Duke Charles. 
“Ts it likely, your Grace,” he cried, “that a 
man should forget the legend engraved by him 
on his trophy, or be unable even to locate it?” 

Then, addressing Alain, he bade him repeat 
the verse and indicate its position on the hel- 
met. Without a moment’s hesitation the lad 
explained that the words were on the vizor-rim, 
and then repeated the rhyme. 

“Tt is even so,” said the Duke, glancing at 
the graven legend on the silver. 

Again the Englishman turned to Jehane. 
“ Master Artificer,” he said with a smile, “since 
you placed those rhymes there, at least you can 
tell us their meaning in Flemish ?” 

Jehane saw that he was trapped all round, 
for he knew not one word of English. After a 
futile look about him for some method of escape, 
he fell upon his knees before the Duke, con- 
fessed everything, and prayed for pardon. 

The close of this curious affair was pleasant 
enough. ‘The Duke made Alain his chief 
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armorer, and, at once to punish the disgraced 
Jehane, and by way of a little comedy, he com- 
manded the aged armorer to serve as appren- 
tice for three long years to the lad whom he 
had striven to cheat. But Alain proved a 
kindly master, and eventually took Master 
Jehane into partnership. To this day you may 
see their joint workshop in the old town of 
Bruges. The house can be readily identified 
by the two carved devices over the door. 
Without doubt one of these belonged to Master 


Jehane. The second represents a silver helmet, 
and upon a scroll beneath the carving you 
may, with care, decipher the following quaint 
legend : 


Sir Knighte, you oft schal finden me 
A goode friende in adversitie ; 
In bataille or in chevachie, 

See you that I well closen be. 


Such was the motto and such the trade-mark 
of Master Alain of Bruges, the Duke’s Armorer. 

















“Q-U-G-H”; OR, THE CROSS FARMER. 


A FARMER’s boy, starting to plough, 
Once harnessed an ox with a cough ; 
But the farmer came out, 
With a furious shout, 
And told him he did n’t know hough. 


In a manner exceedingly rough, 
He proceeded to bluster and blough; 
He scolded and scowled, 
He raved and he howled, 
And declared he ’d have none of such stough. 


At length, with a growl and a cough, 
He dragged the poor boy to the trough, 
And ducking him in 
Till wet to his chin, 
Discharged him and ordered him ough. 


And now my short story is through — 
And I will not assert that it ’s trough, 
But it ’s chiefly designed 
To impress on your mind 
What wonders our spelling can dough. 


And I hope you will grant that although 
It may not be the smoothest in flough, 
It has answered its end 
If it only shall tend 
To prove what I meant it to shough. 


Prof. D. S. Martin. 
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MALAY PIRATES. 





By GeorceE I. PuTNAmM. 





“ SalL, ho-o!” 

The lookout commenced his warning sharply, 
as though taken by surprise, and finished with 
a lazy, long-drawn cadence, which was cut 
into by the mate, Mr. Barry, with his peremp- 
tory: 

“ Where away?” 

“ Off the starboard bow, sir; several boats 
in sight.” 

The American bark “ Candace,” Captain E. 
C. Gardner, was threading the passages of the 
Malay Archipelago, on her way to Whampoa 
and other Chinese ports, on a trading voyage. 
This was in the days of the fast American mer- 
chant marine, and the Candace was as fine a 
little bark as sheared the waves in the year 
1848. 

Captain Gardner was in his cabin, sleeping ; 
but the first note from the lookout aroused 
him, and he promptly came on deck. He was 
sharply attentive to the interests of the ship, 
and when anything was in the wind he would 
not willingly leave the deck in charge of even 
so able a man as his mate John Barry. 

“What ’s that, Mr. Barry?” he said in his 
quick way. 

“Some boats to starboard, sir; we can just 
make them out,” said the mate. 

Both then fixed their glasses on the quarter 
indicated ; and in the forward part of the ship 
the crew gathered, also scanning the water, 
with their hands to their eyes to shield their 
gaze from the fierce sun. They saw the hills 
of an island rise blue in the heated air, and the 
ever-changing silver waves seemed to wash 
their very bases. Certain dark little specks 
could be picked out on the water, moving from 
land and presumably heading for the Candace. 
These were the boats that had challenged the 
attention of the watchful lookout. 

The two officers looked, rubbed their glasses, 


looked again, and turned to each other ques- 
tioningly. 

“T can’t make anything of them, sir,” said 
Mr. Barry, in reply to Captain Gardner’s look. 

The captain fitted his eye to the glass again. 

“There ’s quite a fleet,” said the mate, 
presently. 

“ Twelve, thirteen, fourteen,—I don’t know 
how many,” returned the captain. 

“ Perhaps they ’re trading-proas,” 
the mate. 

“Yes,” said the captain, as though deter- 
mined to hope for the best under all circum- 
stances; “yes, they may be. But there ’s just 
as good a chance that they ’re pirates. And as 
to that, these native traders will turn pirates, if 
they think there ’s more to be made that way.” 

“So they will, sir—here,” the mate assented. 

Forward, the crew had been looking, and 
passing their sage opinions from mouth to ear. 
Many were grizzled old fellows who knew land 
and water like ducks, and were as much at 
home in one end of the world as another. 

“What do you make of them?” one asked 
of John Brett, who, by age and service, held a 
chief place in the forecastle. 

“ Nothing good,” said he, beginning to croak. 

“You don’t make anything bad, either, do 
you?” demanded young Jerry Collins. His 
mates often egged him on to stir Brett up by 
objections to his wisdom; and although he 
generally got the worst of the argument, he 
liked the wordy battles well enough to continue 
them. 

“ No news is bad news in these islands,” said 
Brett, rolling a wise eye upon the group. Some 
encouraged him by nodding assent. 

Collins laughed derisively. ‘“ There ’s a flag 
on the forward proa; pirates would n’t go to 
that trouble.” 

“Oh, of course not,” returned Brett, with 
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irony. “You must be a born pirate yourself; 
you know how they do these things. So glad 
you ’re here to keep us from being scared!” 

“But would they, now?” insisted Jerry. 

“ The trick ’s as old as 
the business. Make-be- 
lieve traders till they get 
close enough; then out 
with the oars, and rush 
it to the deck. Then all 
you have to do is hold 
up your chin while they 
stick a knife under it.” 

The crew liked that, 
and the laugh was against 
Jerry. He said nothing, 
looking out over the wa- 
ter at the growing specks 
rather seriously. 

Captain Gardner now 
glanced aloft anxiously 
at the idle sails. “If 
there was any wind,” he 
was saying to Mr. Barry, 
“Td get away ina hurry. 
I ’d hate to miss a good 
chance for trade, but a 
good fight is not so much 
in my line.” 

“ No, sir; that’s so.” 
Each officer knew the 
other could be depended 
on for any sort of emer- 
gency; but their mission 
was not of war, and they 
would gladly have left 
fighting to those who 
made it a profession. 

Meanwhile there was 
barely enough air to flap 
the sails on the yards, 
and the usually swift Can- 
dace crawled through 
the water as _ heavy- 
footed as an elephant. ‘There was the faintest 
possible rustle of water at the bows. The air 
quivered with the intense heat, and the blue 
hills of the island to starboard danced through 
the aérial waves like jelly-blobs on a trans- 
parent ocean. And all the time the fleet of 
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proas was rising into full view, and coming 
steadily nearer and nearer to the vessel, which, 
with her trading cargo, and her small crew of 
eighteen men, might easily have seemed a likely 
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prize to be captured by the native buccaneers 
almost without resistance, 

The Candace seemed alone in the strait, far 
from human aid, in case aid was needed; and it 
was no sudden old-womanish feeling that had 
made Captain Gardner wish he might take to 
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his heels and run for it. The proas coming so 
steadily, silently, fleetly over the water might 
be peacefully bent upon trading; but it would 
not take their villainous navigators a second to 
change into pirates, with no regard for life, once 
they should perceive a prize worth gaining and 
within their grasp. And the Candace was not 
fitted, as larger vessels were even then, for bat- 
tling with pirates in the Eastern waters. It was 
not possible to turn a hose of scalding water on 
them from the cook’s galley, and there were 
no barrels of broken glass to scatter on the 
deck so that the pirates, leaping over the rail, 
might come barefooted upon the sharp splinters. 
Each of the proas held more men than the Can- 
dace’s entire company, and there were now in 
sight eighteen of them coming directly for the 
almost becalmed bark. 

No friendly vessel was within signaling dis- 
tance, or fairly within sight. Over a low spit 
of land to !arboard the masts of a French ship 
could be seen, as she lay at anchor, while 
one of her boats was ashore. It seemed out 
of the question to hope for assistance from her. 

“1 don’t think we ’Il let these Malay fellows 
come too close, Mr. Barry,” said Captain 
Gardner, briskly, shutting his glass. “Open 
the arms-chest, and distribute weapons.” 

Mr. Barry went about the order promptly, 
and the effect on the crew was electrical. The 
men who had been lazily leaning on the rail, 
and talking listlessly, opened their eyes with 
new interest, and sprang to the stations already 
assigned them in the few drills that had been 
given. There were two brass guns, ancient 
ordnance of Spanish make, about nine-pound- 
ers; and these were trundled into the stern as 
being the likeliest point from which to reach 
the proas early in the fight. Muskets were 
laid to hand, cartridge-cases were opened, and 
the men girded on cutlasses or grasped pikes 
with the gladly anticipative air of real fighters. 
They were no longer peaceful sailors when their 
ship was threatened! They were a bit boister- 


ous. Brett was full of sudden trumph over 
Jerry Collins; but Collins was so proud of 
himself with a great cutlass dangling against 
his thin legs that he forbore to answer any of 
the gibes that Brett threw out temptingly. 
While these preparations for possible battle 


were being swiftly made, Captain Gardner had 
again anxiously examined the proas through 
his glass; and at length he took it from his 
eye, closed it with an impatient snap, and said 
to Mr. Barry: 

“T can make nothing of them. 
is no sign for either good or bad. 
they ’re crowded with men.” 

“They ’re good people that you can believe 
the worst of, sir,” the mate replied. He had 
done his best to prepare for battle, and now he 
felt like having his little joke. 

“In that case, perhaps it would be well to 
let them know what we think of them,” 
returned the captain. He sent an order aft 
to Brett, who had charge of one of the nine- 
pounders: “Fire a single blank cartridge in 
the direction of the proas.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” Brett answered. In his soul 
he was not so obedient as he seemed, for he 
had already rammed a round shot down, and 
was hoping to display his gunnery, of which he 
sometimes boasted, to his shipmates. “A blank 
shot it is,” he muttered, as the gun was drawn 
back, the muzzle depressed, and the shot allowed 
to roll out. 

Brett went through the preliminaries of 
sighting, and then the gun belched forth its 
harmless smoke and flame. It made a tre- 
mendous racket, quite imposing to the crew, 
and they looked to see its effect on the proas; 
for it would tell them that their mission, if of 
war, was not to come as a surprise, and if of 
peace, they might take it as a salute of wel- 
come. The captain, and the mate too, watched 
anxiously. Old Brett alone, feeling the battle 
in his bones, took a decisive step on his own 
authority: he rammed another cartridge down 
his gun, and stood ready to send a projectile 
after it, if he was permitted. 

The proas, light as shells, and depending 
solely on their wide sails, slid noiselessly over 
the waves, and were now half a mile from 
the Candace. As though the gun had been a 
signal previously determined upon among them- 
selves, they sharply separated into two squad- 
rons of nine sail each, and, thus arrayed, came 
toward the stern, heading, aslant, for each 
quarter. A few moments later banks of spear- 
shaped oars sprang from their sides, and, under 
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the impulse of the rowers’ sinewy arms, the 
proas fairly sprang forward at the Candace, 
like so many vultures attacking a defenseless 
animal. 

“ Send a round shot between them!” shouted 
Captain Gardner. The second gun, trained 
from the stern, answered to the command, and 
an iron ball was sent glistening and ricocheting 
far over the waves, down the avenue left be- 
tween the proas. The effect was well worth 
observing, for the old gun carried amazingly 
well. The ball went far beyond the most dis- 
tant proa before its energy was spent, and with 
one last bound it sank. Instinctively the Ma- 
lay rowers lagged in their stroke. To run against 
such guns was sure destruction for some of 
them. And then the chiefs, or head-men, could 
be seen wildly inciting them to their task. A 
fierce chant rose from the foremost proas, and 
was taken up by the others—somewhat as 
sailors and soldiers cheer when going into con- 
flict. The oars took the water again, the sails 
were outfilled, and with their piratical purpose 
fully confessed, the proas came on to bring their 
warriors against the Candace. 

But the ship’s gunners had been as sharply 
active as regular artillerymen. The brass guns 
were placed one on each quarter, and com- 
manding the approaches to the stern. Kegs 
filled with nails and scrap-iron had _ been 
brought up to supplement the supply of round 
ammunition, and the two guns were loaded 
deep with the mixture. The muzzles were de- 
pressed to strike the water quite within three 
hundred yards; and then, torch ready at hand, 
the gunners waited the command. 

“Fire!” roared Captain Gardner; and with 
the word the priming-powder fizzed, and the 
guns strained back on the deck in recoil. One 
of them had been aimed too high to hit 
the foremost proa. The iron hail flew over it, 
slightly wounding one or two of its occupants; 
but the following proa was badly riddled. 

Brett’s gun did better. The charge fairly 
broke open the first proa on his side, so that 
she floated on the waves in bits like kindling- 
wood. In the midst there was a swarming, 
struggling mass of Malays, some of whom still 
clung to their weapons, and brandished spears 
and crooked knives in their hands above the 
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surface. Others had gone down; and still 
others, disabled, paddled feebly to get out of 
range, and hoped to be picked up by their 
luckier comrades in the following proas, 

While the stronger men in the water gained a 
footing on friendly craft, no general attempt 
at rescue was made. The spirit of the attack 
was dashed, and the proas fell back a short 
distance. It was as if a charge of infantry 
had been repelled. 

The recoil was for but a moment, and then 
they came on again. They were now mad- 
dened and doubly desperate. Malays are 
fierce fighters, and have none of the regard for 
life, in themselves or others, that is found in 
Christian lands. And now Captain Gardner 
found it necessary to restrain his gunners. 
Much as he wished to keep the Malays at a 
distance, he dared not risk long shots. His am- 
munition was short, and the moral effect of the 
first shots would be lost if others resulted in no 
harm; so he again held fire till the proas were 
within short rifle-range. 

The effect was deadly in the small spaces 
swept by the shot, but, rendered fiercer by 
thought of losses, and perhaps realizing that 
the power of the guns was limited, the remain- 
ing proas were forced on at yet higher speed. 
Brett, serving his piece with great rapidity, sent 
in a second charge of shrapnel upon them, 
holding them in check on his side; but on the 
other they dashed under shelter of the ship’s 
side before the gun could again be trained on 
them, and commenced swarming up the ship on 
one another’s shoulders and by footholds on 
ropes, in dusky numbers. They freed their 
hands by carrying weapons between their teeth; 
and the effect of a shock-headed, dark-skinned 
face, full of hate, with eyes gleaming, and white 
teeth shut upon a knife, rising above the rail, 
was fiendish. 

It was sharp, quick work then for the Ameri- 


can sailors. Because of Brett’s able gun- 


nery, the opposite side could be manned by 
nearly the entire crew in the first moments of 
the fight ; and there they stood sturdily, ham- 
mering blows from pikes and cutlasses upon the 
terrible heads that rose against them, and that 
were beaten down only to give place to others 
and yet more. 


There were slashes and thrusts 
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and counter-thrusts, all along the edge of the 
white deck of the Candace. Yet the sailors held 
their own until the other proas shot in under 
Brett’s gun, making it necessary to divide the 
Then it was ten 


force and to man each side. 





men instead of twenty against a force that knew 
their weakness and its own strength, but did not 
know fear or mercy. 

Captain Gardner, with pistol and sword, led 
the fight on one side, and Mr. Barry was just as 
efficient on the other. It was a matter of either 
winning or dying; and although no man at that 
moment gave thought to the home in America 





where were those who loved him and depended 
upon him, the mere existence of that tie nerved 
each one to tremendous efforts. Otherwise 
they could never have held the Malays at bay 
—and to let them gain the deck was to lose 
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the fight, and with it every life on board. Even 
as it was, they were compelled to give ground, 
slowly and doggedly, inch by inch, to the pres- 
sure of the hordes that persistently swarmed up 
the sides and appeared above the low rail. 
And then, when the fight seemed to be go- 
ing hopelessly against them, a signal of relief 
boomed out; yet no man dared turn his eyes 
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a moment from the eager foe in front of him 
to see what it was. The stubbornness of the 
defense had yet made no disheartening impres- 
sion on the attack. But with that boom of a 
gun floating down the faint wind, the cries of 
the Malays lost their fierce vindictiveness 
and sounded hollow ; and the chiefs, who had 
forced the fight with great valor, lost heart, 
and cast glances behind them. _Instinctively 
the dark horde began to waver, although the 
few Americans were conscious of making no 
greater effort; they were already doing their 
best. But at the first show of indecision, and 
with the welcome sound of the relief-gun in their 
ears above the yelling of the Malays, they sent 
out a real American cheer, such as, perhaps, 
had never before been uttered in those waters ; 
and strength returned to their wearied arms. 

“ Have at ’em again!” roared Brett, lunging 
at a dark body twice his size. “ Hurrah!” 
shrieked Jerry Collins, as he threw his weight 
into a stroke that sent a Malay tumbling. The 
attack lost heart completely; the bottom had 
fallen out of their little enterprise. Down the 
side tumbled the Malays, fairly turning their 
backs upon the ship they had done their worst 
to gain. They took to their proas, and put 
away from the stanch little Candace as if 
confessing that they had had enough of the 
fight. 

Which, indeed, was quite true. For the 
sound of the gun had come to them also, and 
they had a glimpse of a great ship bearing 
down upon them, with white men swarming on 
her decks, and smoke and flame leaping from 
her open ports; and this problem set itself to 
their minds: If the littie crew of the Candace 
could make so stiff a fight, what would happen 
when they were reinforced? They did not 
stop to work it out, but guessed the answer, and 
got away rapidly. And they were followed by 
practice shots from Brett’s gun and from the 
guns of the stranger vessel. 

And this soon proved to be the French ship 
that had been seen at anchor across the low spit 
of the larboard island. A boat was sent to 
the Candace, and it was learned that the men 
from the Frenchman who were ashore saw the 
preparations for attacking the Candace, at once 
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returned to their vessel, and anchor was hoisted 
and sail made for the scene. For the vessels of 
any nation will help those of another in distress, 
and this broad charity is one of the pleasantest 
things in all the vicissitudes of a sailor’s life. 

“T’m much obliged, I’m sure,” said Captain 
Gardner to the French officer who came in the 
boat. “I don’t like to think what would have 
happened if you had n’t come when you did.” 

“Most happy to be of service,” replied the 
Frenchman, with a bow. “To-day it is you; 
to-morrow I. We assist each other, or mat- 
ters do not go well. If anything further we 
can do, command me.” 

But there was nothing, and he returned on 
board his own ship, while the American tars 
sent up three cheers for their plucky friends; 
and the two vessels parted company, having 
merely spoken each other in passing. 

Captain Gardner looked at the stained deck 
with the disapproval a neat housewife would 
find in a soiled floor. “Wash down the deck,” 
he said. That was his only reference before the 
crew to the fight. 

When it came to counting wounds and bruises, 
Collins showed a bad gash in his shoulder from 
a wicked knife. But he had borne himself so 
bravely in the fight that the pain of it was no- 
thing to him, and his comrades almost envied 
him his wound—that is, the younger ones who 
still lacked scars with which to attest their 
experiences. 

“ Brett put a pike into him just as he struck 
me, sir,” said Jerry. 

When Jerry lay quite alone, Brett sidled up 
to him, and said in a half-growl : 

“ You did yourself proud, you did; and now 
I ’m going to let up on you.” He seemed to 
imply that young Collins had become a man, 
and outgrown his jokes and flings. 

“1’d rather you would n't,” said Jerry, feebly. 
Then they shook hands like firm friends. 

The breeze came up, and held; the wind 
whistled through the rigging; the water hissed 
about the bows; and the Candace flew on her trip 
to Whampoa, with the crew rehearsing events of 
the battle, singing the praises of the Frenchman, 
and ready, for his sake, to extend all sorts of sailor 
courtesies to any Frenchmen they might meet. 
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mi =“ Comment vous portes-vous, petite fille?” ote 


Said the little girl in red. 
But Marjorie shook her tousled curls, 
And this is what she said, 
With a clutch at her doll, and a witching 
smile, 
And a hand on “ Pepper’s” coat the while: 
“You speak that to me every day, 
And I don’t know what you want to say; 
But I think, and Nurse says so does she, 
Perhaps you ’d like to play with me.” 
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14 | She held out one of her ‘dolly’s hands. 
4 Ad, “ Let ’s make her walk,” she said. 
ah v4 Ong “ Nous allons faire un petit tour,” 
ee & Said the little girl in red. 
So they walked and they played on the 
sun-flecked road, 
While one nurse nodded, and one nurse 
sewed, 
They opened a shop beneath a tree, 
Where sand was sugar, and grass was tea, 
And the housewife bought and the shop- 
man sold 
With leaves for greenbacks and stones for 
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“ T] fait beau temps, n’est-ce pas, monsieur ?” 
Said the lady gowned in red. 
The shopman never was puzzled a bit ; 
“ Two dozens of eggs, you said ?” 
Oh, the brown dog barked till his throat 
was hoarse, 
For he came from France, and he knew, 
of course, 
That the customer merely meant to say ‘ . 
To the man in the shop, “It ’s a very 
fine day.” 
But hark! it is twelve. How the hours do 
fly ! 
“Au revoir,” sighed one, and sighed one, 
* Good-by.” 
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SOME VAGABOND WORDS. 





By Euiza FrRaNcES ANDREWS. 





PassiNnc through a vacant lot the other day 
where some boys were having a game of ball, 
I heard one of them who had got a rap on the 
knuckles from a “ foul,” exclaim, “ Jiminy, that 
hurts!” and then, after rubbing his fingers a 
moment, he went back to his place on the field, 
little dreaming that he had just uttered a sol- 
emn invocation to the old Roman demigods 
Castor and Pollux. For our vulgar “jiminy” 
is but a corruption of the Latin “gemini,” 
twins, a name applied to Castor and Pollux, 
the twin sons of Jupiter and Leda. These 
hero gods were the patrons of games and festi- 
vals of all kinds, and the especial friends of 
travelers; hence, when an old Roman ex- 
claimed, “O Gemini!” it was a devout ap- 
peal to the gods for help or protection, very 
much the same as when a knight of old called 
on his patron saint. 

Many others of ourcommon exclamations have 
come down from as honorable a source, and 
losing all memory of their former dignity, have 
become vagabond words. The vulgar “ La!” 
“Laws!” “ Lawk!” “ Laws a mussy!” “ Sakes 
alive!” “Good land alive!” and the like, are 
all remnants of such expressions as “ Lord!” 
“Lord, have mercy!” “For the sake of the 
Lord of life!” “ Good Lord of life!” and other 
equally solemn phrases employed in moments 
of great excitement or danger, which the care- 
less habit of exaggeration in the expression of 
feeling that seems inborn in human nature has 
led some to degrade and employ on the most 
trivial occasions. Our familiar “ Dear me!” is 
likewise merely a corruption of the Italian “ Dio 
mio!” “ My God!” and is an exact equivalent, 
in every respect, of the “ Mon Dieu!” of the 
French, the use of which on trivial occasions 
we English-speakers are so ready to condemn. 
“ Alas!” a mournful exclamation which I trust 
my young readers will seldom have occasion to 
employ, is also a shortened form of an Italian 
expression, “ Oh, me lasso!” (Oh, weary me!). 


You will see, from these examples and others 
to be given, that the English-speaking peoples 
are not fond of long words or phrases, and the 
history of our language is to a large extent a 
history of the cutting down and shortening of 
older forms of speech. ‘ Good-by” is a con- 
traction of “God be with you,” and “ topsy- 
turvy ” is only a short and easy way of saying 
“top side t’ other way.” Tooley Street in Lon- 
don gets its commonplace name from the old 
viking hero and sea-robber, Olaf, who was made 
a saint after his death, and had a street in the 
city he had harassed named for him. This 
was gradually corrupted into St. Olave, Sto- 
lave, Stoley, Stooley, and, finally, Tooley Street, 
—a form which shows so little trace of connec- 
tion with Olaf the Dane that we should never 
have suspected its origin if history had not in- 
formed us of it. 

Words often have a way of wandering off 
from their original meaning that, while some- 
times very puzzling, is also very curious and in- 
teresting. Who, for instance, would imagine 
that our word “book” had anything to do with 
a beech-tree? And yet it comes direct from the 
Anglo-Saxon 0c, a beech-tree, because the 
wood of that tree was used by our ancestors 
for writing-tablets before the invention of paper. 
In the same way our word “ code” is derived, 
through the Latin “codex,” from caudex, the 
stem or trunk of a tree, because the Romans 
used for writing-tablets thin wooden plates cov- 
ered with wax. In fact, the vegetable kingdom 
has played an important part in our literary vo- 
cabulary — paper, as you know, being named 
from the Egyptian plant papyrus, that long fur- 
nished the ancients with their principal writing 
material; while our “library,” like the Latin /der, 
a book, is from “der, meaning the inner bark 
of trees, one of the earliest writing materials 
used by the Romans. 

No two ideas could well seem further apart 
than the two meanings of the word “ pet” in 
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the case that sometimes happens where the pet 
of the household gets into a fet; and yet the 
one is the direct offspring of the other. We 
all know that petted children are too often in- 
dulged in waywardness and ill humor; hence, 
to behave like a petted or spoiled child came, 
naturally enough, to be called fettish, or getting 
into a fet. And since spoiled children show ill 
humor by thrusting out the lips, or pouting, a 
protruding lip is in some parts of England 
called a “ pet lip.” 

Calumet, the “pipe of peace,” is not an 
Indian word, as might be supposed, but has 
traveled down to us over seas and centuries, 
through the Norman French of William the 
Conqueror, from the old Roman word ca/amus, 
a reed or tube; and the calumet was so called 
from its hollow, reed-like stem. 

The word “grog” has a curious history. 
It comes in a roundabout way from the 
French gros-grain, of which our English “ gro- 
gram” is a corruption, meaning a stuff of 
coarse and heavy texture. Bluff old Admiral 
Vernon, who commanded the English navy 
just before our war of independence, wore 
breeches made of this material, and was nick- 
named from that circumstance “Old Grog.” 
He used to have his men mix water with the 
rum that was always served to English sailors 
as part of their rations, and hence any dram 
mixed with water came to be called “ grog,” 
and the place where such things are sold a 
“ sroggery.” 

“To buy on tick ”—that is, on credit — is 
something that does not seem to have much 
connection with the movement of a clock, and 
yet it is a figurative reference to the same 
thing. The syllables “ tick-tack-tock ” are used 
everywhere to represent sharp, quick sounds 
of various kinds, with the movements that 
cause them, whence the tick-tack of a clock, 
or the ticking of any quick, light motion, as the 
stroke of a pen or pencil that “ ticks” off our 
orders. Hence, to take a thing “on tick” is to 
have it marked with a tick or stroke of the pen. 

But of all the words in our language there 
are few that have wandered farther from their 
original meaning than the adjective “old,” as 


a title of respect, and its modern use as a term 
of reproach or contempt. If a boy speaks 
of the guardian who has cut down his allow- 
ance of pocket-money as a “stingy old cove,” 
or a girl describes the teacher that has caught 
her whispering in class as a “horrid old 
thing,” they have got a long way from our 
Saxon ancestors, with whom ¢a/d, old, and 
ealdor, chief, king, were almost the same thing 
—a belief to which the English earl owes his 
title of nobility. The Romans, too, formed 
their words /africian, meaning noble, and 
senatus, the most honorable body of men in 
the state, from pater and senex, words meaning 
father and old man. 

Our common slang and cant expressions 
sometimes contain curious bits of history locked 
up in them; and when traced to their origin, 
take us back to the beliefs and customs of men 
who lived long ago. For instance, when you 
talk about getting yourself “into hot water,” 
or about hauling somebody “over the coals,” 
you are, without knowing it, referring to the 
custom, so common in the Middle Ages, of 
trial by ordeal, in which an accused person 
was required to prove his innocence by plung- 
ing his arm into hot water, or walking blind- 
fold over hot coals without being burned; and 
every time you exclaim, “ My stars!” you are 
recalling the ages when people believed in the 
superstitions of astrology, which taught that 
the stars ruled over the destinies of men. 

Thus, you see, words, like people, have their 
ups and downs in life. Indeed, they follow 
very closely the fortunes, the beliefs, and the 
character of the people who use them. Our 
speech betrays us in more ways than one, and 
the history of language is the history of human 
nature. If our speech is mean and paltry and 
incapable of expressing noble ideas, it is be- 
cause we are mean and paltry ourselves, and 
incapable of thinking great thoughts. The 
English language is a grand and noble tongue, 
because it has been developed by a great 
and gifted people; and we should each one 
do what in us lies, by our own example, 
to preserve it pure, and free from low and 
degrading expressions. 
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A SUMMER DREAM. 


















By ANITA FitTcu. 





I DREAMED we wandered down a lane, 
A little maid and I, 

And saw the fields of sugar-cane i 
The candy-makers buy. 


And then we heard a robin sing 

Somewhere, a tune so gay, 
And met a funny bunny-thing 

That jumped and ran away. 


And then we lay beneath a tree é 
To watch the moving sky, 

And were so glad that we were we, ; 
This little maid and I. 











THE PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


UOTH Mistress Pinch 
unto her cat (a prim old 
lady, she!) : 

“Tf Durley Town held no 

happy we 





small boys, how 
should be! 

Young lads so unexpected are; their 
manners so alarming. 

I ’d work a transformation satisfactory 


and charming. 


“I ’d have our grown-up townsmen 
grave, for space of one brief day, 
Assume the guise of boyhood days, 
and show us youth at play, 
So circumspect! Such dignity! At 
lessons late and early! 
Alack, what models they would be 
unto these lads of Durley! 


“The Dominie —right certain I that 
never in his life 
Was that staid mind on pleasure bent, with 
noisy pastime rife; 
Our good friend Master 
conscientious ever! 
a I ’m sure that 


Merrivein — so 


in his _boy- 

: io hood he de- 

— - “Zs 4 sired a play- 
Nk , = time never. 
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‘Our 







Doctor Patch — how 


adviser, 
studious was he! 

And Cousin Mince, who always walked 
abroad with sisters three! 


wise 


Alas! their tasks were play enough; all 
lighter pastime spurning, 
They kept them to their copy-books, or 


Rule of Three a-learning. 
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‘Now, could these stately friends <>. |. |. F 
recall how discreetly they have ys . 
played SU tage 

In the good old days when duty the part Ayers 
of youth was made! 

My cat could walk abroad in peace; in . 
quiet late and early bl 

We ’d live—if such a spell were wrought 


,'” 


within the town of Durley! 

























And now, of ways and 
means and things, 
don’t question me, I \ 


beg, 
(Mayhap that guileless cat \\, x 
slipped out and told _(' \ 


Wise Woman Meg); 
But scarce had Mistress 
Pinch so wished (a- 
nodding o’er her fire) 
Than came a sound down 
Durley Hill, a-mount- 
ing high and higher! 


In consternation, Mis- 
tress Pinch 
sprang up and ° 
to her door. y 

Lo! such a sight 
there met her 


eyes as ne’er mn 7 ad > a ” 
they ’d seen S di bas * = 
before ! 
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A shout! A roar! Stampede and dust! 
Down Durley Hill came rushing, 
Like to a living torrent or a long-pent flood a-gushing, 


A medley of the queerest folk, with whistles, yells, and noise; 

Now, were they young, or were they old, these savage Durley boys? 

Upon good Mistress Pinch’s cow the Dominie came riding, 

While hanging to old Dobbin’s tail fled Doctor Patch a-striding! 














The Beadle? Down the hill, head first, he made a 
mighty start, sirs, 
And after came the ponderous Squire upon a baby’s 
cart, sirs ! 
While Cousin Mince (O lackaday, that I 
Oo should do the telling!) 
FY Was tying tins unto the cat, regardless of 
ar its yelling. 





2 LB 

<\y SPS And gentle Master Merrivein (it well-nigh 

—O- 57.4 he makes me quail!) 

me ae v _ Came pounding out a wild tattoo on Mis- 
r we tress Pinch’s pail. 

The fences fell; the gates flew off; the 
signs were madly swinging; 

Books whirled, and dogs they barked like 
mad, and cow-bells all were ringing ; 
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Big stones they flew the casements through; the drums all 
beat, the whistles blew; 

Oh, such a havoc, racket, din! The glass clashed out; 
the folks dashed in! 

To tell the half I can’t begin. The very earth began 
to spin 

Round Mistress Pinch, when these old boys shouted, with 
savage dance, sirs: 

“This is the very way, oho! we should have played long,’ 

long ago 

In the good old days of youth, you know —#/ we ’d only - 
had the chance, sirs /” 





* * * 


















Poor Mistress Pinch! She wrung her hands—and then she rubbed 
her eyes; 

' For she sat before her fire, while her cat, with meekest guise, 
AN + , ose . — : 

“A Was licking of its two black paws. The sunset 


ma red was falling, 
a. FY And somewhere near, on Durley Hill, the 


_3 boys at play were calling. 


Then Mistress Pinch she got her up 
and peeped without her door; 

And straightway from her pantry all 
her gingernuts she bore, 

And carried them—ay, every one— 
sO spicy, crisp, and curly, 
(‘Mid great astonishment and 

awe), unto those lads of 

Durley. 





THE GUN-FOUNDRY AT WASHINGTON 
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By R. 


Ir is in Washington, D. C., at the navy- 
yard, or gun-foundry, as it is sometimes called, 
that the large guns are manufactured for our 
navy ; and there are no better guns made any- 
where else in the world. 

A few of the greater European countries have 
larger navies than ours, and have been making 
the modern guns for many more years; but 
foreign officers who have been in the United 
States acknowledge that our guns are not sur- 
passed by those of any European country. 

As one enters the Washihgton navy-yard, 
large, long buildings are seen, and the whirling 
sounds from the machine-shop are heard. The 
first building on the right is known as the gun- 
shop; and inside this building, in machines 
called gun-lathes, are seen guns of different 
sizes, from the large gun which weighs sixty 
tons, 132,000 pounds, and throws a shell weigh- 
ing half a ton, or 1100 pounds, to the smaller 
but still large gun of 3380 pounds weight. 

The largest guns, of sixty tons, called 13-inch 
guns because they measure thirteen inches across 
the bore, or hole in the gun, are on board our 
large battle-ships, the “ Indiana,” ‘ Massachu- 
setts,” “Oregon,” etc. The smaller guns, of 
3380 pounds weight, are known as 4-inch rapid- 
fire guns. Some of these also are on board 
the large battle-ships with the largest guns, and 
others are for the smaller cruisers. They are 
called “rapid-fire guns” because they can be 
loaded and fired very rapidly, the powder and 
shell being in one brass case, similar to the car- 
tridge used in a small rifle or revolver. In the 
largest guns the powder and shell are loaded 
separately, because they are so heavy. 

All these guns are made of what is called 
forged steel. This steel is made by private 
firms, principally at the famous Bethlehem 
works in Pennsylvania, and is sent to the gun- 
foundry in the shape of large tubes, and in 
other shapes called jackets and hoops. These 


steel pieces, after being finished, are put together 
and made into guns. The jacket of a gun is 
about half the length of the tube, and itself is 
really a large tube. The inner tube, when it 
arrives, is put into a lathe, and has the hole 
bored out to nearly the size it will be when fin- 
ished ; then it is turned down outside for about 
half its length from the rear or breech end to 
its proper size. “Turned down” means that 
the metal is cut off with a steel cutter. The 
jacket also is bored out smoothly and the hole 
carefully measured. The diameter of this hole, 
or bore, in the jacket is a little smaller (some 
hundredths of an inch) than the outside of the 
tube after being turned down. 

Overhead in the shop are big cranes, which 
travel back and forth on tracks, and which can 
easily lift and carry heavy weights. The largest 
crane is called the 110-ton crane, but it will lift 
a weight even greater. Near the center of the 
gun-shop is a large pit in which there are fur- 
naces. After the tube has been bored out and 
turned down outside, it is carried by a crane 
and lowered into the pit near the furnaces, so 
that it stands on its muzzle end, the breech end 
being up in the air. The jacket is also lifted 
and lowered into a furnace and heated. This 
furnace has a top, or cover, which lifts off, and 
which is put on after the jacket has been low- 
ered into it. Hot air is forced into this furnace, 
which heats the jacket till it expands so that the 
size of its bore becomes greater in diameter than 
the size of the tube it is to inclose. When all 
is ready, the cover is lifted from the furnace, the 
crane hooks on to the jacket, lifts it out of the 
furnace, and swings it over the tube. The 
jacket is then quickly measured, and carefully 
lowered over the tube, which is standing on its 
end. A stream of cold water is then admitted 
into the lower end of the tube. ‘This water rises 
nearly to the top of the tube, and helps to cool 
both tube: and jacket, now fitted together. As 
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the jacket cools it shrinks to its proper size,and copper band fitted on its rear end. When 
so squeezes and holds the tube tight within. the gun is fired, this copper band, being softer 
When both are cold, 
the partly made gun is 
lifted out of the pit, put 
into another lathe, and 
turned down outside so 
as to be ready to have 
the hoops put on. These 
hoops, which have been 
bored out to the proper 
size, are heated and 
shrunk on over the gun 
just as the jacket was 
shrunk on over the tube. 
The whole gun is 
made, or built up, in 
this manner. After all 
the hoops are on, the 
gun is bored out again 
to final size, put into 
a rifling - machine, and 
rifled; that is, it has 
grooves cut inside of 
the bore throughout its 
length. These grooves 
; commenceat the muzzle, 
: and gradually curve till 
| they reach the end of 
the bore. They are cut 
} by what is called a 
rifling-bar, which is a 
long shaft with cutters at 
one end. The gun re- 
mains steady, while the 
bar enters into the gun 
at the muzzle, and turns 
at the same time, thus 
cutting what are called 
spiral grooves through- 
out the length of the 
bore of the gun. This 
rifling is done so as to 
give the shot or shell, 
when the gun is fired, 
a twirling or rotary mo- 
tion, which prevents it 
from tumbling end over end, and causes it than the steel of the gun, enters into the grooves, 
to keep pointed in the right direction. The is turned by them, and gives the projectile a 
shot or shell (projectile) is long, and has a spinning motion during its flight. 
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PUTTING THE JACKET ON THE TUBE OF A BIG GUN. 
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THE GUN-CARRIAGE SHOP. 


While the gun was being made and rifled, 
another large block of steel has been made into 
what is called a “breech-plug.” This plug is 
now attached to the rear of the gun, and is 
made so as to screw into the gun and close the 
breech, or to screw out and swing back, when 


AT WASHINGTON. 








A BIG GUN MOUNTED. 


the gun is to be loaded. The gun then has 


bands put on it for attaching it to its carriage. 
For some guns, bands called “trunnion-bands ” 
are screwed on the gun, and for others horse- 


shoe-shaped bands are shrunk on. Finally the 
sights for aiming are carefully fitted to the gun. 
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A RAPID-FIRE GUN WITH A STEEL 


In another building, called the gun-car- 
riage shop, the carriages which support the 
guns are made. For the largest guns these 
carriages, or supports, are called “mounts”; and 
these guns, on their mounts, are in the armored 
turrets on board of our largest battle-ships. 
Such guns are generally loaded and worked 
by hydraulic (water) power, and in one of the 
shops they are set up on their mounts just as 
they will be when on board ship. 

At the navy-yard, also, can be seen the pat- 
tern-shop, where are made all the patterns, in 
wood, which are afterward sent to the foundry. 
At the foundry, which is in one of the buildings, 
from these wooden patterns clay molds are 
made, into which is poured the molten metal. 
When cold these metal castings are sent to the 
shops to be finished. In the projectile-shop 
the shells which have been cast in the foundry 
are finished and have the copper bands pressed 
on them. Also the copper bands are here put 
on the forged steel shot. 

Besides these guns which I have described, 
and which are called great guns, smaller guns 
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are used on board our ships. These guns make 
up what is known as the “ secondary battery,” 
and are placed in different positions about the 
ship, some in the tops, and some on or about 
the ship’s rails. They are used in battle against 
torpedo-boats, against the men on an enemy’s 
ship, when exposed, or against any light pro- 
tection. These guns are in our navy, generally 
the Hotchkiss, which fires shell from one to six 
pounds in weight, and the Gatling, which fires 
small rifle- or musket-balls with great rapidity. 

The great guns on board ship, when on open 
decks or in an exposed position, are fitted with 
steel shields for protection. Down the Potomac 
River, about thirty miles from the navy-yard, at 
Indian Head, is situated the proving ground, 
which was described to you in our last number. 
Here the great guns are proved by being fired a 
certain number of times before being sent to the 
ships. There, also, are proved or tested the armor- 
plates which go on the outside of a battle-ship, 
the gun-shields, the projectiles, and the carriages. 

The excellence of our guns has been proved 
in every action of the present war. 
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THERE were great rejoicings in the Toad- 
stool City because the Prince was now grown 
up, and had taken the government into his 
own hands, having removed from the regency the 
Chief Councilor, who had really reigned as head 
of the state for many years, while the Prince was 
very young. 

And every one said the Prince must now 
marry the pretty Princess whom the councilors 
had selected, and must live at the Royal Palace 
in state, as his fathers had done before him. 
This princess was the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing king, and she lived on the mountain at the 
other side of the lake. 

But an unforeseen difficulty arose. The Prince 
had been much spoiled by his nurses and his 
tutors and attendants, and he had become very 
whimsical; and now he announced that he 
would not marry a golden-haired princess. He 
was tired of them. Princes were always ex- 
pected to marry golden-haired princesses, and 
he did not intend to do exactly as every other 
prince did. He called the Chief Councilor, and 
told him he must find him a princess “ as beau- 
tiful as the dawn,” and that her hair must be “ as 
black as the raven’s feathers.” 

The Chief Councilor bowed to the ground, 
and made no reply; but he thought within 
himself: “ Whoever heard of a prince wanting a 
black-haired princess? Such disregard of all 
tradition will lead to harm.” 

However, the Chief Councilor knew the 
Prince would not allow any argument ; so, like 


a wise man, he made the best of the situation. 
He took the Second Councilor aside, and agreed 
that while this official should watch over the 
welfare of the country, he, the Chief Councilor, 
should go abroad, to find and bring back a 
princess such as the Prince had described. 

He set out that night, and the next day he 
was far from the Toadstool City. He consulted 
eminent persons of many countries; but they 
always shook their heads, and said they had 
not heard of a black-haired princess, and that 
they could give him no assistance. 

One day, as he sat resting on a great stone at 
the side of the road, the retinue of the Bee- 
Queen came by. The Chief Councilor himself 
was of exalted rank, and did not hesitate to 
make known to her Majesty that he desired an 
interview. 

As soon as he had explained the object of 
his quest to the Bee-Queen, she clapped her 
hands for joy. She took him home with her, 
and introduced him to a dainty young lady 
whose hair was as black as velvet and whose 
eyes were as blue as the corn-flowers. 

The Chief Councilor was delighted with his 
success; he could hardly believe in it. 

“ And she is really a princess ?” he inquired. 

“She is my own daughter,” said the Bee- 
Queen. 

So the Chief Councilor and the daughter of 
the Bee-Queen set out for the Toadstool City. 

The Prince was very much pleased with the 
appearance of the Bee-Princess. He gave the 
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Chief Councilor a ring with great sapphires in 
it. “They are like the Princess’s eyes,” he 
said. 

Now, when the wedding-day arrived, it hap- 
pened that it was very windy. And as they 
rode along under the swaying garlands of 
flowers and the waving flags, the hair of the 
Bee-Princess was blown about, though she tried 
hard to keep it down. At last her long white 





THE - 
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veil flew off, and as the Prince turned to catch it 
for her, he saw that only the upper part of her 
hair was dark, while the hair underneath was 
orange-yellow ! 

The Prince was exceedingly angry. He 
ordered the carriage stopped, and the whole 
wedding-party returned. He even took back 
the sapphire ring from the Chief Councilor, and 
made the Second Councilor chief in his place. 

The Bee-Princess was sent home in tears, and 
the second Chief Councilor immediately started 
in the opposite direction, to find another prin- 
cess, with hair as black as the raven’s feathers. 


EE MVE EN'IN TROD C ES HE R DAU ICHTER 


He had not traveled many days before re- 
ports reached him of a black-haired princess 
among the Moths, who lived in a neighboring 
town. For he had talked freely about the mat- 
ter of his search, and as it had not been any 
fault of his own, he made no secret of the ill 
success of the first Chief Councilor. 

Without any misadventure, he reached the 
place where the Princess was reported to be. 


As soon as he saw her the second Chief 
Councilor rejoiced; for she was very beautiful, 
though her eyes were glowing green. 

“You are quite sure she is a princess?” he 
asked. 

“She is my own daughter,” 
peror Moth. 

But alas for the Councilor’s hopes! He 
raised a lock of her dark hair to make sure it 
was not yellow underneath, and lo!—it was 
spotted with scarlet. 

Then the second Chief Councilor thought of 
the scarlet spots with 


said the Em- 


a trick. He would dye 
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*‘THE PRINCE CALLED THE CHIEF COUNCILOR, AND TOLD HIM HE MUST FIND HIM A PRINCESS ‘AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE DAWN.’” 


the juice of blackberries! And to this the 


Princess consented. 


In due course they reached the Toadstool 
City, and the Prince liked her well when he 
saw the beauty of the Moth-Princess. 

He gave the second Chief Councilor a ring 
of emeralds, and appointed the wedding-day, 
having first satisfied himself that her hair was 


black all through. 


The Moth-Princess and the second Chief 


Councilor hurried on the wed- 
ding, lest the autumn bad 
weather should commence. It 
was still fine when the day ar- 
rived. But no sooner had 
they started than a_ thunder- 
storm came on, and it began to 
rain heavily. The garlands 
dripped water upon the people, 
and the limp flags clung round 
the staffs. 

Then the Prince was amazed 
as he looked at the Moth- 
Princess, for he saw that streaks 
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of purple dye were running down her face and 
over her rich embroidered robes. And he 
guessed at once that her hair had been dyed. 

The Prince was more angry than any one 
had ever seen him before. 

He sent the Moth-Princess away to the Em- 
peror, with the blackberry-juice staining her face 
and her grand wedding-dress all over ugly 
stripes. Then he took back the emerald ring 
from the second Chief Councilor, and made 
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upon her hands and on her shoes he knew she 
must be a princess. 

She looked up as the third Chief Councilor 
spoke toher. She was as beautiful as the dawn, 
and her eyes, full of tears, shone like diamonds. 

“Why do you weep alone here in the woods, 
Princess ?” he said. 

She threw back the silk scarf from about her 
head, and as it fell he saw her hair was as 
black as the raven’s feathers. 


M Bowley. 





THE WEDDING PROCESSION. 


him third, and the former Third Councilor he 
made chief. 

So in this way the third and youngest Coun- 
cilor’s turn came. He had learned wisdom 
from the disgrace into which the others had 
fallen, and he determined to let neither care- 
lessness nor dishonesty deprive him of the ex- 
alted position to which he had so unexpectedly 
attained. 

He journeyed for many days and weeks, 
finding no one at all who met the requirements 
of the Prince, until one day, as he passed 
through a wood, he saw a lovely lady sitting 
on the fallen leaves, weeping. She had a silk 
scarf wound about her head, but by the jewels 


“It is because of my hair,” she said. “ All 
my six golden-haired sisters are married, for 
princes love fair princesses, and no one will 
ever care for me.” Whereupon she wept more 
bitterly than before. 

But great was the joy of the third Chief 
Councilor, and the Princess’s tears were dred 
when he explained to her how he had long 
been searching for just such a lady as herself. 

He set her behind him on his white horse, 
and they rode back the way he had come. 

It was midwinter when they arrived. The 
Prince came out, and he took the hand of the 
black-haired Princess, and led her into the 
palace ; and he loved her more than the six 
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princes loved her six fair sisters—who, by the 
way, all came to their sister’s wedding. 

The snowflakes fell, and sparkled, and melted 
on the bride’s long hair, and the wind blew it 
in clouds about her face. The ravens saw it as 
the procession passed by. They circled round 
in flocks, and screamed for jealousy, until the 
trumpeters had to blow their trumpets more 


loudly than ever to drown the noise of their 
screaming. 

The third Chief Councilor sat nearest of 
any one to the Prince and Princess at the 
wedding-feast. He wore a great ring of 
diamonds; and all the rest of his life he was 
the First Adviser to the court of the Toadstool 
City. So was faithful service rewarded. 
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THE GIRLS’ 


CRUSADE. 


By Apa M. 


TROTTER. 





THE town of Brookdale, hidden away among 
the green hills of Vermont, prided itself upon 
its ability to “keep up with the times.” The 
inhabitants, sprung from the oldest Puritan stock, 
seriously set themselves to this as to an impor- 
tant business. Sons and daughters were sent 
away to “ finish ” their education at well-known 
colleges. They returned polished, certainly, 
but not altogether in a satisfactory state of 
mind. The sons drifted away from the dull 
Brookdale life to one more to their minds in 
large cities; the daughters showed only too 
plainly a loss of interest in the home surround- 
ings from which they had sprung, and, self-ab- 
sorbed, lived only for their own amusement. 

“ Homes are not what they was when I was 
young,” grumbled old Silas, as he missed the 
young faces he had hoped to see grouped 
round his fireside for many a long year to come. 

“Tt ’s time the commandment was changed,” 
added another old man. “ Honoring parents 
seems to be going out of date.” 

The whole town was more or less excited, 
for Alma Russell, after two seasons in New 
York, was coming back to the old homestead 
to keep house for her father. Mothers were 
apprehensive, daughters in a whirl of joyful 
anticipation. 

“T guess you ’ll have to dip down into your 
pockets,” said old Silas to the father of a large 
family of daughters. “Seems to me girls are 
clean gone crazy, as ’t is, with their theatricals, 
golf, and tennis, and all them notions they ’ve 
took up about bicycles and riding. Girls were 
expected to stay home when I was young.” 

“he exercise is good for them. I do not 
grudge them that,” replied the father. “It is 
the extravagant way they have of going about 
things that beats me. So many things they 
must have to keep up with one another. Where 
is it to stop? What young man here could 
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afford to marry girls of such extravagant 
habits ?” 

“ And Alma Russell comes home primed for 
business, you may be sure,” chuckled old Silas. 
“ The girls walk right over us, I tell my wife.” 

There was only too much truth in these re- 
marks. The girls of Brookdale had formed a 
club, and its members seemed to vie with one 
another in love of foolish display. It was dif- 
ficult to point to a particular one as the origi- 
nator of each new folly. It seemed, rather, a 
spontaneous outbreak. 

Amateur theatricals were the rage, and the 
girls combined all their ingenuity to devise cos- 
tumes. When they heard that Alma Russell 
was coming home, they resolved to elect her 
president of their club, and to keep their theat- 
rical arrangements unsettled until they could 
have the benefit of the advice of one who for 
two seasons had been visiting in New York. 

Even old Mr. Russell was a little apprehen- 
sive about his daughter’s return. How far she 
must have grown away from him and the old 
life at the homestead! What should he do 
with his girl if she should despise his humdrum 
ways? He drove slowly up to the station, and 
strayed to and fro on the platform. The towns- 
folk did not know the hour that Alma was ex- 
pected. He had wanted to have his first look 
at his child unwatched by prying eyes. He 
stood on one side as the train, after rushing 
past, backed into the depot. Only one passen- 
ger alighted, and Mr. Russell felt his eyes lin- 
gering on her face with puzzled recognition for 
a moment before he realized that this elegant 
young woman was his daughter. 

“Oh, father!” she cried, and she was in 
his arms, clinging to him as if she could never 
let him go again. 

He took a long look into her sweet face as 
he drove her proudly home. Somehow, he had 
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forgotten all his doubts. They recurred to 
his mind, however, when the old homestead 
came in sight, and he turned, intending to say : 

“Tt will all seem very plain and dull to you 
at first, my child”; but he was silent, for her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Tt seems as if I ought to see mother in the 
porch,” Alma said, resting her cheek against 
his shoulder. , 

His own eyes filled. The mother had been 
only a memory for five long years. 

Aunt Amanda was there, her wrinkled face 
all smiles. Alma kissed her, and followed her 
into the quaint old parlor, then ran up to her 
own room with an exclamation of pleasure at 
being at home again. 

In a few moments she returned, and sat down 
to pour out her father’s tea. She had changed 
her dress for one she had 
often worn at home. 

“Seems as if you ’ve 
never been away,” said 
Aunt Amanda, with a 
smile. 

Her father gazed with 
loving eyes. “You are 
just like your mother, 
child,” said he. By this 
time he had forgotten 
that he had ever dreaded 
his child’s return. 

During the ensuing 
week callers upon Alma 
were frequent at all hours 
and seasons, and very 
soon remarkable stories 
began to prevail. One 
early bird had found her - 
in the dairy, making the 
butter into dainty rolls 
for the table; another 
had found her in the 
kitchen, preparing some 
appetizing dish learned ates 
at the cooking-school ; 
and another had caught 
her on her knees with hammer and tacks, re- 
covering a chair for her father. She had always 
been dressed simply, and had given a ready wel- 
come to her old friends, without offering any 









excuse for her occupations, or an apology for a 
cover-all apron. Those who had expected to see 
“stylish city costumes” were disappointed, and 
had found it impossible to introduce the all- 
absorbing subject of the fashions to one who 
managed, somehow, to keep the conversation on 
every-day matters. 

On Sunday Alma went with her father to 
church. It was a warm day, and the plain 
white muslin dress she wore was elegant in its 
simplicity. The girls who were attired in silk — 
if they were not in velvet-—saw, with amaze- 
ment, that Alma’s taste was certainly superior 
to their own. They were annoyed at the mur- 
mur of admiration from the old folks as she 
walked up the hill with her father. 

“Is that the way girls dress in New York?” 
asked one bolder than the rest. 

“Oh, no!” laughed Alma; “but I am at 
home now. In New York my aunts dressed 
me very expensively; they are very rich, you 
know. But now, of course I know my father 
could not afford to do so, and I like to dress 
suitably.” Her merry eyes finished her sentence 
as they rested on the girls in front, mere 
fashion-plates in their unsuitable attire. 

“T have learned a great deal from a very 
nice set of girls I met in New York,” said 
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“ANOTHER HAD CAUGHT HER RE-COVERING A CHAIR FOR HER FATHER a 


Alma, presently. “They taught me that dol- 
lars can do too many delightful things, for me 
to spend one unnecessarily on clothes.” 

“ What sort of things do you mean?” 
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“Good lessons in music, art, and languages, 
fine engravings and interesting photographs; 
and only save enough of them, and they mean, 
if you choose, a voyage to Europe.” 

Some old friends here interrupted the con- 
versation, and the girls separated. 

“ T’ve found a mission, father,” laughed Alma, 
as she entered the old homestead. 

“You ‘re not a woman’s-rights woman, are 
you?” asked Aunt Amanda, jokingly, as she 
set the cloth for dinner. 

“See if I am not,” replied Alma, merrily, as 
she set a chair in the porch for her father, so 
that he could enjoy a quiet hour while she 
helped Aunt Amanda with the dinner. 

A few days later, Alma’s old companions 
received a written note which invited them to 
supper, and a meeting afterward, when the 
advisability of getting up a “ Girls’ Crusade” 
would be the subject under discussion. 

“ A crusade? Mercy on us! what on earth ’s 
a crusade ?” asked old Silas, as he spelled over 
the invitation to his niece. 

“Tf it’s traveling, it ’s going to cost like the 
mischief, and I don’t choose you should join,” 
said Milly Hunt’s father. 

“T guessed that Alma Russell was too quiet 
to last,” said old Silas. “Now the town ’s 
going to be turned upside down —with a will!” 

All the parents, however, were curious to 
know what Alma meant to do, and they threw 
no obstacle in the way to prevent their daugh- 
ters from attending the meeting. 

Alma had been observant since her return. 
She had not listened to Aunt Amanda without 
knowing her neighbors’ affairs almost as well 
as they knew them themselves. Coming from 
a circle of intelligent, earnest young people, she 
was unpleasantly conscious of the aimless lives 
and extravagant habits of her girl friends. 

“Tt should be stopped,” she said to herself; 
“and I shall try to be the one to bring it to 
an end, one way or another.” 

A plan came to her like a flash, one morning, 
as she molded the biscuit for breakfast. 

“ll get up a crusade against laziness, self- 
ish ways, and extravagance, and call it the 
‘Girls’ Crusade,’” she cried. 

“Where ’s my little girl?” called her father’s 
voice as he reached the gate. 
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Alma ran to meet him in the garden, and 
strolled with him up and down the old-fashioned 
gravel walks her mother’s feet had loved to 
tread, until Aunt Amanda called to them that 
breakfast was ready. Alma did not mention 
her scheme to her father, she was so much 
afraid that it might fail. 

“T am going to have all the girls to supper 
this week,” she announced. 

“The more the merrier, 
and her aunt together. 


” 


replied her father 


“T s’pose I'll have to let you do as the 
other girls do, Elviry,” said one overworked 
mother, as her daughter discussed the Crusade 
question. “ But oh, if only you had the time 
some days to help me at home! I 've looked 
forward to that ever since you graduated ; but it 
does n’t seem to me as if you would ever take 
hold and be a real comfort to us.” 

Elvira, who knew that her parents had prac- 
tised much self-denial in order that she might 
have a good education, stood buttoning her 
gloves, without thinking of offering the assistance 
her weary mother so evidently needed. 

“ Mother,” she said at last, “we ‘ve got to 
keep up with the times. I ’m real thankful 
that Alma can show us something new. I 
wonder if she will join the Archery Club?” 

“You can’t, anyway,” answered Mrs. White. 
“Father can’t afford to buy you the uniform. 
It ’s downright ridiculous of you to expect any 
such thing.” 

Elvira went off sulkily, trying to plan a 
way by which she could coax her father to 
buy her the dress. The Archery gowns were to 
be of green velvet; the broad hats were to be 
trimmed with drooping ostrich-feathers. Mr. 
White was not alone in his objection to the 
foolish expense. 

The girls met at the court-house, and made 
quite a merry party as they climbed the hill- 
side to the old homestead. Alma was waiting 
for them at the garden gate with her apron 
full of posies, made up of old-fashioned sweet 
flowers that Aunt Amanda loved to tend. 

“The supper-table is laid under the trees in 
the orchard,” said she; “and father ’s there, 
ready for his cup of tea.” 

“It ’s a kind of garden-party, I declare,” 
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said Elvira, in admiration, as she caught a 
glimpse of the table. 

‘No, indeed!” laughed Alma. 
not grand enough for that; and our garden is 
quite too small. We have supper out of doors 
very often on warm evenings.” 

A great many of the cakes and dishes on 
the table were new to the Brookdale girls. 


“We are 


‘ALMA WAS WAITING FOR THEM AT THE GARDEN GATE.” 


“JT learned how to cook at the cooking- 
school in New York,” Alma replied to the 
questions of her friends. “If you like to come 
up here one morning every week, I ’ll teach 
you how to make anything I know.” 

“She boned that chicken all herself,” said 
her aunt, proudly. 

“T tell you, girls, I find our table much bet- 
ter since Alma brought back her new notions 
of cookery,” said Mr. Russell. 

“Will you really teach us?” asked Milly, 
after they had adopted Alma’s suggestion of a 
walk in the orchard. 

“Of course I will. It’s a part of the Cru- 
sade,” said Alma, cheerfully. 

“ We ’re dying to know what the Crusade is 
to be, anyway,” cried Minnie. 

«Then listen, girls, and I will tell you.” 





Standing in the middle of an attentive group, 
Alma unfolded to them her scheme. 


“ Well, Elviry, and when ’s the Crusade to 
begin ?” asked her mother. “ Tell us all about 
this new bit of nonsense.” 

“Tt ’s begun already, and we have all 
joined,” answered Elvira, smiling; “but we 
are not to tell about it 
for a long time—a year, 
Alma says.” 

“‘T guess we shall find 
out—to our 
groaned Mrs. White, as 
she began her usual day’s 
work, which lately had 
become a burden to her. 

“ You must be tired, 
mother,” said Elvira. 
“Just sit down; I ‘Il 
attend to everything.” 

* Why,” — her mother 


cost!” 


turned a long stare of 
astonishment on _ her 
daughter,—“ I thought 
you were going to fix 
that dress over.” 

“T ’ve changed my 
mind, mother,” said 
the daughter, blushing. 
“J shall wear it just 
as it is.” 

“You ’re a regular weathercock! Well, if 
you could wear it so awhile longer, it will ease 
me a great deal. Money is scarce, and I ’ve 
got more than enough things to do with what 
little money your father can spare just now.” 


“T wonder what’s got into these girls ?” said 
old Silas, thoughtfully. “Seems as if they ‘d 
given up tearing round spending money. I 
don’t see them in new clothes every day, either. 
I asked Milly if she did n’t want a new winter 
gown, and she answers back, ‘Give me the 
money instead, Uncle Silas.’ I asked her 
what she wanted with money, and she said 
she was just beginning to find out how much 
’t was worth.” 

“ My girls have got the cooking craze, and I 
do declare even mother says they make use of 
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all the cold dishes. ‘There ’s no waste in this 
new style of cooking, and it ’s amusing to be 
eating something new sometimes.” 

‘“ Elviry ’s my right hand,” said Mrs. White, 
beaming. “Seems to me I ’ve had a new 
lease of life since she began to take hold.” 

“ And these new plays they ’re gettin’ up — 
they ’re to cost nothing but a little carpenter- 
ing,” said Silas, “for they ’ve been around 
borrowing old clothes to dress up in. They 
borrowed my great-grandmother’s wedding- 
dress, for one thing. Alma ’s going to wear it, 
I believe ; leastwise, I asked her to.” 

“ Well, now, Milly Hunt she ’s bought the 
biggest sight of photographs you ever set eyes 
on. Mighty interesting, too. My boy says 
it’s next best to going to Europe to study 
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Op Father Time, one day 
In his study, so they say, 
Was indulging in a surreptitious nap, 
When from his drowsy dreams 
He was wakened, as it seems, 
By a timid but persistent little rap. 


He yawned and rubbed his eyes 
In indolent surprise, 
Then slowly he arose from where he sat; 
He opened wide his door, 
And nearly tumbled o’er 
The figure that stood waiting on the mat: 


those pictures — mountains, lakes, cities, castles, 
and cathedrals — I don’t know what all!” 

“Tf all this comes of Alma’s ‘ crusading,’”’ 
said old Silas, “I hope they ’ll continue to 
crusade; but they ’re close as wax about it, 
and I don’t suppose as any of us knows the 
rights of it.” 

Only Alma knew; and she watched the 
growth of a better spirit and life with wise and 
gentle suggestions. “ A little leaven leaveneth 
; thus the misapplied ener- 


’ 


the whole lump’ 
gies of the girls, when once directed upward, 
soon bore wonderful fruit in the home lives of 
the town. 

But even Alma never fully realized how pro- 
foundly the example of her own quiet, useful, 


home life influenced her friends. 
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A tiny little dog, 
With excitement all agog, 
And angry eyes that seemed to flash and 
glower. 
His manner was polite, 
But he said, “I claim my right! 
And I ’ve called, sir, to demand of you 


7 


my hour! 


“ Your what?” the old man said, 
As he shook his puzzled head. 
And the pertinacious puppy spoke with 
force : 
“Well, sir, they often say, 
‘Every dog must have his. day,’ 
So a puppy ought to have an hour, of 


course: 


The old man shook with glee, 
But he said obligingly, 
“The dog-days are all gone, I grieve to 
say; 
But since you ’ve come so far, 
And so mannerly you are, 
sail I ‘ll give you just an hour—to get 





away.” 
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= waa since—so many that We must 
rec e time by centuries instead of By years, 
and say nine centuries ago—a little pia chil, 
dren outside an Arab tent pitched in TRasdes@rt~ 
{Y stopped their play and looked upward ime’ the® > 


bright sky of early morning to watch a long line#f 
birds flying southwest, and moving, straight as a 
bullet to its mark, to the city of Cairo. Even while 
they looked the line passed over them, and a few 
minutes later was lost to sight in the depths of the 
air. And as they returned to their play they never 
dreamed that they had been looking at a wonderful 


ie, aérial.express train. Yet so it was; and thinking 
y S) that some .nineteenth-century boys and girls may_ 
N like to know more about the matter than did those 


Arab children of the font century, T “will tell you 
how it happened —-, 

_First-you must know that the Caliph who was 
——~—~5> then living in Cairo, had an extreme fondness for 
cherries; and near the city of Baalbec, about four 
w — hundred miles away, there grew cherries famous 
~~ ==for their size and sweetness, hanging on the trees 
“tikéfuscious wine-skins, almost bursting with the 
juicy pulp they contained. One day this Caliph 
was seized with a longing for a dish of Baalbec 
cherries; and though the finest cherries that grew 
about Cairo were set before him, he turned from 
them discontentedly, and longed and longed for the 
cherries of Baalbec’ But how could he have such 
cherries in Cairo?—for long before they could 
reach him by caravan or ship they would be but a 

sorry crush of pulp and pits. 
This was a problem no one could solve, till a cer- 
tain great vizier, the naturally cunning wits of a 
* _Lourtier sharpened by a desire to prove his devo- 
ster, hit upon a plan. He set out{from 
fat Cairo in as light marching-order as 
prith his exalted rank, and pushed 
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fo “all spe : S4 were thrown open, and the pigeons & 
f But though he made his baggage flew forth. Each one rose high in g% 
4 train as small as possible, he “aes evening air, making three great ¥ 









f @ with him several great osier cages, circles, hung poised for a moment, 
? carefully covered so that no prying and then, like an arrow from the{ 
peyes should see what they con- bow, swerving neither to right or$ 
tained, and he took under his per- left, shot off in a straight line to 
H sonal charge a bundle containing Cairo. : 
“twelve hundred little silken bags. The next morning the trusted Hes 
© Arrived at Baalbec, his servants steward of the vizier was granted oh, oan 
scoured the city and its neighbor- an audience with the Caliph to de-, “*=gm 
Mihood for the finest cherries the liver a message from his absent 
region afforded, and then from the master. The door of the audience itty 
B heap of rich red fruit were chosen chamber was thrown open, and the § gi 
R twelve hundred perfect specimens. wa ", steward entered, bearing aloft’on a§ 
Each one was put im <¥ magnificent salver a 
Fin one of the silk glowing heap of 
f bags, and securely & wai cherries. The Caliph 
fastened. Then the =” took one between his Si 
osier cages were un- @ fingers and carried it @@qi 
covered, when, be-# ato his lips; and as he 
® hold! each one was Saeecrushed it upon his 
filled with pigeons. 4 #* tongue he rolled his 
To each leg of each ,.eyes heavenward, 
mm pigeon was tied one ym Sand murmured in 
> d of the little bags; ye ecstasy: “Allah be 
Jand when all were, "WM praised! It is ai 
Z ready the windows 
yo Sate Bi 5 
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DENISE AND 





NED TOODLES. 





By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


[This story was begun in the March number.| 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THANKSGIVING. 

In about a week Denise and her mother 
were deep in the mysteries of mince-pies and 
plum-cake, each in a mob-cap and big apron, 
and each determined that such a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner should never have been heard of 
as the one then under preparation. 

Such pies and cakes and jeliies as were set 
away in the store-room the days before Thanks- 
giving! No wonder Denise said that she made 
pies all day and dreamed pies all night. 

Thanksgiving eve began with a heavy snow- 
storm; for winter came early that year, and 
Ned’s coat foretold that it would be a long 
and cold one. 

Such a shaggy little beast had replaced the 
smooth, silky one of the summer that Denise 
could hardly believe it to be the same Ned in 
his winter dress. He looked more like a little 
black bear than anything else, for his hair had 
grown fully two inches long, and stood out all 
over him in such a soft fluff that his harness 
was nearly buried out of sight in it. 

But Thanksgiving dawned clear and cold, 
and brought with it the aunts, uncles, and 
cousins from town, all ready for a grand frolic. 

As soon as the greetings were over, the older 
folk settled down for a genuine Thanksgiving 
“reminis,” but the boys and Denise had live- 
lier ideas. As soon as rubber boots could be 
pulled on, and warm coats and hats put upon 
the wriggly youngsters, they tore out to the 
Bird’s Nest for Ned. 

In short order they had him harnessed to 
Denise’s sled, and away he went, tearing around 
the grounds with first one boy and then an- 
other, apparently enjoying himself as much as 
any other lad. 

So long as they raced beside him, or flopped 
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down breakneck fashion on the sled bobbing 
behind him, he was entirely ready to oblige 
them by supplying the motive power; but let 
them unharness him, and try to get upon his 
back, and they found themselves, in an im- 
promptu circus. 

He would stand perfectly still till he had 
them safely supported upon his feet, and off 
their own, and then—look out! 

Nothing could be more unsuspicious than 
his manner of starting, but in one little fleeting 
instant his whole attitude would change, and 
off he would go like a shot, rushing ahead as 
hard as he could pelt for about sixty yards, to 
stop as quick as a flash, and send both hind 
legs straight up into the air, and at once his 
luckless rider shooting over his head like a 
rocket. 

By the time they had picked themselves up, 
Ned had assumed a most innocent expression, 
and would look around as though saying: 
“Why, what is the matter? Did anything 
happen?” 

Time and again did this performance take 
place, and no boy was ever known to escape a 
fall, though any girl in the place might ride 
Ned for hours, and find him gentle as a lamb. 

But Ned’s aversion for boys in general was 
very marked, although the reason therefor was 
never learned by Denise. Probably he retained 
in his wise little head a memory of treatment 
at their hands which was not to be forgiven, 
and consequently took advantage of every 
opportunity to pay off old scores. 

No wonder appetites were whetted by such 
a lively morning skirmish, and the big turkey 
would have quaked if cook’s care had not 
already put him beyond all quaking. 

It was a rosy, bright-eyed, and laughing 
party which sat down to discuss his various 
tender points at two o’clock. The boys could 
not say enough in praise of Denise’s cooking 
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ability, when they learned that she had had a 
share in the preparation of the Thanksgiving 
feast and the Thanksgiving pies. 

“T don’t know which you do best — drive 
or cook!” said Dick, when he had been helped 
to mince-pie for the third time. 

“This cake is just prime,” added Fred, as 
a particularly plummy bit was put out of sight. 
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for the Thanksgiving dance, which was to begin 
at seven and end at eleven o’clock; for Mama 
and Papa were old-fashioned, and believed in 
early hours. 

Denise was as sweet and dainty as a flower, 
in soft, pale-blue nun’s-veiling. 

Soon “the party came in,” and the big par- 
lors were pervaded by boys and girls, each 
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“ AWAY HE WENT, TEARING AROUND THE GROU 


“Then you approve of our combination 
Cooking and Equestrian School, boys? ” asked 
Mama. 

‘““T just guess we do/” answered all three in 
a breath; and Rob cut in with: “It’s immense 
to find a girl that can do all sorts of things. 
I don’t know of another one who can take a 
horse’s harness all to pieces and put it together 
again, without buckling the crupper fast to the 
head-stall, and then turn round the next min- 
ute and make such a jolly plum-cake as this.” 

Poor Denise was so embarrassed that she 
knew not what to say or where to look; for she 
idolized her big cousins, and felt that the very 
height of bliss was obtained when they fell to 
praising her so wildly. But you may be sure 


she liked it, and felt amply repaid for many 
burns and mishaps which had been her lot 
during the past summer. 

After the boys had disposed of every crumb 
it was possible for them to hold, all made ready 











NDS WITH FIRST ONE BOY AND THEN ANOTHER.” 


bent upon doing himself or herself credit, no 
matter what came. 

So all danced or played games till nine 
o’clock, when a loud knock at the door caused 
all to look toward it, and in walked a Pilgrim 
father. 

Over one shoulder he carried a gun, upon 
the other was slung an immense turkey with 
wings and tail spread, while from beneath the 
lid of a huge basket which he carried upon his 
arm peeped forth all the good things imagi- 
nable. 

Surely it could be none other than Miles 
Standish, dressed as of old, and come back to 
tell them tales of long ago, when Massachu- 
setts was a wild enough place, and food not so 
plentiful as his ample supply would lead one to 
believe; and certainly the tempting boxes of 
bonbons which he kept taking out of his bas- 
ket and giving to the children were things 
utterly unheard of in his day. 
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The children flocked around him, and lis- 
tened eagerly as tale after tale was told. 

An hour soon slipped by, and then this Pil- 
grim father did that which would have caused 
his ancestors to fall down in a spasm. He 
actually led the Virginia reel, and skipped 
down through the long line of boys and girls 
as though a near relative of St. Vitus himself. 

Then came a jolly dance and a jolly farewell 
to stir them up and prepare them for the next 
jollification, which Christmas would soon bring 
upon them. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


POKEY COMES TO SPEND CHRISTMAS. 


As though but one touch was required to 
complete the birthday gift and make the 
year now drawing to its close the happiest 
Denise had ever known, the snow seemed to 
have given it by putting into Papa’s head a 
charming idea for Christmas, 

Mama and Grandma were taken into the 
secret, and for days the most mysterious bits of 
work were hustled out of sight on Denise’s 
approach, and many whispers caused her 
curiosity to mount to fever-pitch. 

“ But then,” as she said, “ I don’t mind being 
poked into corners and told not to ask questions 
at Christmas-time. It’s part of the fun, and 
I like not to know a thing until the very day.” 

Then, too, she had her own little secrets, for 
some pretty gift must be made for each mem- 
ber of the family, and the work all her own. 
“A gift that I just go and buy with the money 
Papa gives me I don’t think is my gift at all. 
Anybody could do that. I want to work some 
love into it.” 

But Christmas would not be Christmas with- 
out her beloved Pokey to chatter to and share 
the fun with, so once more she was borrowed 
from her city home, only too glad to go where 
so hearty a welcome awaited her, for no one 
could help loving Pokey, who was a quiet, 
undemonstrative child, full of deep feeling 
and affection for those who brought happiness 
into her rather uneventful life, and ever ready 
to do a kind or generous act. 

Therefore it came to pass that Pokey was 
again upon the festive scene to help to cele- 
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brate, and to join in the closing of this long 
story of a short horse—for I think it nearly 
time that little Mr. Ned and his mistress were 
bidden geod-by. 

“ Little daughter mine, there will be a nearly 
three weeks’ holiday this year for you, as 
Christmas falls upon Wednesday, and Pokey 
will surely have the Monday and Tuesday be- 
fore. So we will have her out on Monday 
afternoon”; and Mama kissed the happy little 
face as she tied the hat-ribbons under the chin. 

“And I just can’t keep still,” said Denise, 
prancing for very joy. “Mama, do you think 
Pokey will be pleased with the gifts we have 
for her?” 

“‘T ’m sure she will, darling. 

Monday afternoon Denise had to content 
herself with going in the big sleigh to meet 
Pokey, since there was no sleigh for Ned, and 
the snow put wheeling out of the question. 

So, well rolled up in her furs and the robes, 
she sat waiting for the train, while John flapped 
his hands about to keep warm, The day was 
bitterly cold, and even his fur gloves and big fur 
cape could not keep Jack Frost out. 

Flash and Sunshine pawed the snow impa- 
tiently, for they much preferred a good lively 
trot to waiting at a railway-station on such 
aday. But their wait was not a long one, and 
soon they were spinning off home, flinging 
snowballs at Pokey and Papa, just to give them 
a sample of what horses cou/d do, It was hard 
to tell which jingled the louder, the bells on 
their harness or the two busy tongues in the 
sleigh. 

“How shall we wait for Wednesday to get 
here?” asked Denise. 

“Can you guess what you are going to have 
for Christmas?” asked Pokey, with a mischie- 
vous twinkle in her eyes. 

“No, I have n’t the least idea; but I just 
know what I wish it could be.” 

“What?” 

“T’m not going to tell, but I do believe you 
know all about it. Do you?” 

“ Well, I should n’t wonder if I could guess,” 
replied Pokey. 

“Oh, do just tell me the color, and I won't 
ask a single word more,” begged Denise. 

“TLetmesee. Maroon, cardinal, dark green, 
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black, white, silver, gold, and a little pale blue, 


I think.” 


‘“What under the sun can it be?—a plaid 


’ 


dress? I don’t want any more dresses.’ 


Pokey laughed as though she could tell a very 
pleasant secret, if she had a mind; but never 


a word or hint did she let slip. 


By this time they were at home, and Denise 
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“IN WALKED A PILGRIM FATHER.” 


“No; it is n’t a dress.” 

“Maybe it’s the Christmas tree.” 

“No; but you are not to guess any more.” 

“Well, I won’t, then; but I never can wait 
without flying all to bits. I wonder if it 
moves ?” Denise inquired. 

“Yes, sometimes, and sings, too.” And 





flew into the house, crying, “I ’ve got her! 


as though Pokey were a wild 


” 


I ’ve got her ! 
duck or some such trophy. 

‘““What have you been doing since my last 
visit? ” asked Pokey, when they were all seated 
around the pleasant open fire in the library, 
after dinner that evening. 
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“Studying in the morning, and teaching 
Ned his tricks in the afternoon. You ought 
to see him do them. He is just too cute for 
anything! John made me a regular circus-ring 
out in the vegetable garden, and before the 
snow came | taught Ned all sorts of funny 
tricks.” 

“T hope you taught him not to chase me 
any more,” said Pokey, with some feeling. 

“No; I thought that was too funny to un- 
teach. But to-morrow I ’ll show you what he 
can do. I can’t show you in the ring, but he 
will do his tricks just as well in the Bird’s 
Nest.” 

‘““How do you keep warm out there in such 
awful cold weather?” asked Pokey. 

“Why, did n’t you know our house was 
heated by a furnace? ” 

“T never thought anything about it till now, 
when you said we would go out there to-mor- 
row, and I did n’t want to freeze stiff before 
Christmas.” 

“TI don’t believe she will even afterward. Do 
you, Mama?” asked Denise, with a laugh. 

“ Hardly, unless she takes a fancy to explore 
Hudson Bay, or some such cold place where 
seals live,” answered Mama. 

Pokey looked very mystified, and failed to 
understand what possible connection there 
could be between herself and the seals, al- 
though Mama’s emphasis on seals set her to 
guessing. But Christmas morning she began 
to get her wits sharpened. 

“This is most unusual weather for this sea- 
son of the year,” said Mr. Lombard, who had 
walked over to the bay-window to look out 
upon the snowy landscape shining in the 
bright moonlight. “If such intense cold 
lasts,” he added, “we shall have skating on 
the river for Christmas.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” exclaimed Denise. 
“Just think, Pokey; we could go on the 
river, and take Ned with us to drag the sled, 
for John had him sharp-shod only a week ago. 
Would n’t it be splendid?” 

“You may take Ned, but you won’t take 
the sled, I know,” replied Pokey. 


“Why not, I ’d like to know? Of course 
we will; and it will just spin over the ice. 
Why don’t you want me to?” 





“IT don’t like sleds,” said Pokey, with em- 
phasis on sleds. 

“Why, I thought you loved to coast, and 
this will be just the same, only nicer.” 

“No; I prefer riding in sleighs,” said Pokey, 
in such a suggestive tone that Mama, who sat 
behind Denise, shook her head and wagged an 
admonishing finger at mischievous Pokey. 

“Then I guess you ’ll have to go in the big 
one with Papa and Mama, for I’m going with 
Toodledums, if we go at all,” said Denise. 

“Well, there is only one more day to wait, 
anyway, and I hope it will just fly by, for there 
never were such nice Christmases as we have 
here, and I can hardly wait for the day after 
to-morrow to come,” was Pokey’s reply. 


CuHapTreR XXIII. 
NED IS PUT THROUGH HIS PACES. 


Ir is fortunate for little folk that the days 
preceding Christmas are short ones, or they 
never would be able to bottle up their impa- 
tience. 

Happily Ned’s newly acquired tricks proved 
a safety-valve for Denise and Pokey. 

As soon as possible, next morning, they 
betook themseives to the Nest, and Master Ned 
was put through his paces. 

First Denise put a bridle on, and then slipped 
a surcingle around him, to which she loosely 
fastened a check-rein to keep him from pok- 
ing his inquisitive nose where it was not 
wanted. 

Ned knew exactly what was expected of him, 
and directly Denise raised her riding-whip, up 
he rose upon his hind legs, and walked toward 
her, pawing the air with his front feet, and 
flirting his long tail behind him like the train 
of a gown. 

When he reached her, he came down upon 
all fours, and at a motion from her hand knelt 
down on his knees and touched the floor with 
his nose. 

Pokey stood by, with her hands clasped in 
silent rapture, not daring to stir lest she should 
distract the performer. At Denise’s command 
he rose, and then Pokey had a rapture. 

“How did you ever do it, or make him 
understand what you wanted him to do?” 
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“T half believe he understands every word I 
say to him, anyway; for when I stood in front 
of him, and raised my whip over my head, and 
said, ‘Up, up,’ he seemed to know just what 
I wanted, and got right up on his hind legs. 
Each time he did it he got a little higher; and 
at last, holding an apple on the end of a stick 
as high as I could reach, I got him to walk 
after me. 

“When he reached me, and got down on all 
four feet again, I took hold of one foot, and 
bent it under him, and said, ‘Down, down,’ 
till he got on his knees, and then I put the 
apple on the floor, and he got it—did n’t you, 
you old darling ?” said Denise, hugging him. 

“Did you ever whip him?” 

“Whip him! Well, I guess not! I only 
have the whip to point with, and he is no more 
afraid of it than he is of a piece of straw. I 
don’t believe he knows what it is for. Do 
you?” she said to the little pet, whose warm 
face was snuggled close beside her, and who 
seemed to feel that the arm thrown caressingly 
across his soft neck was the nicest sort of collar 
ever invented. 

“Do make him do something else,” said 
the delighted Pokey, when Ned had finished 
munching his apple, which was never denied 
him. 

“Now he is going to be a dead horse— 
are n’t you?” And Ned nodded his head 
for “ yes.” 

“And will you be alive again when I tell 
you to?” 

Another nod in the affirmative. 

“Do you like to be dead? ” 

A decided shake meant “ no.” 

“T guess I won’t dead him here,” said 
Denise, laughing. ‘The floor is too hard. 
We will go into the dining-room, and he can 
go dead on the rug.” 

Opening the communicating door, she went 
into the play-house, with Ned following close 
at her heels, and Pokey bringing up the rear. 

Pushing the table and chairs to the wall, she 
sat down on the rug, and said: 

“Poor Ned Toodles is so sick! 
he is going to die.” 

Then the comical little scamp proceeded to 
stretch himself out upon the floor, and, putting 


I ’m afraid 


his head into Denise’s lap, drew a long breath 
as though it were his last. 

“Now who ever heard of a horse dying with 
his eyes wide open, I'd like to know?” de- 
manded Denise, and she put a hand over the 
big brown eye looking up at her so knowingly. 

When she raised it again the eye remained 
tight shut, and Ned was to all appearances 
quite defunct. 

“Sugar!” cried Denise; and up popped 
the dead pony to search her hands and coat 
pockets for his beloved sweets. 

“Not till you dance for it,” said Denise, 
and she began to whistle softly a little waltz 
song. 

Round and round went Ned in perfect time 
to the song, giving a funny little hop at each 
turn, as if to emphasize the tune. After five or 
six turns, he felt that he had done his duty, 
and stopped for his lump of sugar. 

“Now I'll get John to bring in his pedestal, 
and you shall see him do his pose,” said Ned’s 
proud mistress, highly delighted at the impres- 
sion her beloved favorite was making; for it 
was difficult to tell in which she delighted most, 
Pokey, or the dear little shaggy playfellow. 

The willing John soon had the pedestal 
in position, and after giving Ned a good-na- 
tured mauling, and charging him to “ be afther 
behavin’ himself foine for Miss Pokey,” he 
left the children to their amusement. 

“Come, Ned, and do your pose,” said De- 
nise; and the good-natured little pony got 
himself upon the box, and soon had one foot 
resting on a block of wood, and the other raised 
to the top of a post which was considerably 
higher and had been fastened to slant a little 
outward, thus giving him a very graceful if 
somewhat trying attitude. 

He seemed to realize that he looked very 
handsome perched up there, for he arched his 
neck proudly and looked as self-conscious as 
possible. 

“T never, never saw anything like him!” cried 
Pokey. “I ’ve seen big horses at a circus do 
such things, but he is so little to know so 
much.” 

“Well, I just guess you ’ve got as much 
sense as those big horses, have n’t you, you 
precious scrap?” said Denise, when Ned had 
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come down off his perch and been rewarded by 
a second lump of sugar. 

“I wish you could have seen him play hide- 
and-go-seek with me, before the snow came. 
I would leave the stable door open, and tell 
him to stand still, and he would n’t move. 
Then I ’d go hide somewhere in the grounds, 
and whistle for him, and he would come as 
hard as he could run, and hunt everywhere till 
he found me. As soon as he spied me he 
would kick up his heels and scrabble back to 
the stable as fast as he could go.” 

Certainly the tricks had served to pass the 
morning in a manner highly satisfactory to all, 
and the short winter afternoon soon slipped 
away, to bring Christmas eve and all its jollity 
upon them. All was bustle and fun, for the 
big tree had to be brought into the library, 
and all helped to dress it. John was sent up 
the step-ladder to put the ornaments on top, 
while big people and little decked the lower 
branches with all manner of lovely trifles sent 
out from a big toy-store in New York. 

“T hear, soor,” said John, from his lofty 
perch, “that a man is afther dhrivin’ over from 
Tarrytown on the ice this afternoon.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Mr. Lombard. 
“That is good news, John, for we can have a 
sleigh-ride on the river to-morrow. Mind you 
have Ned harnessed to Miss Denise’s little sled, 
and tie on a dinner-bell if you can find nothing 
better; for we must have bells.” 

“T'll not forget, soor,” said John, with a 
pleased laugh and a quizzical look. 


By eleven o’clock the tree was indeed a 
pretty sight, and then the packages, big and 
little, square and round, flat and _ thick, 
knobby and smooth, were laid beneath it, to 
be opened next morning, and the children 
were hurried off to bed. 

Before they settled themselves for the night 
the stockings had to be hung, and much guess- 
ing went on as to what would be fished out 
next morning. 

“T ’m going to keep wide awake till Aunt 
Helen and Mama come for our stockings, and 
then squeak at them after they have hung 
them up.” 

“T ’m not,” said Pokey. “I’m too tired 
and sleepy to care what they put in; and if 
I go straight to sleep, morning will come 
quicker.” 

“T’m not going to sleep, if you do,” de- 
clared Denise, with a yawn that promptly denied 
the words. 

Pokey laughed, and, snuggling herself down, 
was soon dreaming of a Christmas tree upon 
the top of which Ned was dancing a waltz, 
while Denise played a tune on a round bundle 
which she had taken from beneath the tree, and 
which kept turning from a bundle into a tin 
horn and back again. 

Denise, no doubt, intended to keep her 
word; but keen wintry winds and snug beds 
are not likely to keep an _ eleven-year-old 
maiden wide awake, so Mama and Auntie 
secured the stockings without being interrupted 
by the threatened squeak. 


(To be concluded.) 
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M. BROWNE. 


PoEMASSET will not be found on any map 
of Plymouth County, Massachusetts. It is the 
name of a tract large enough to be a small 
township ; but the tract is nothing more impor- 
tant than Mr. Edward Lane’s island farm. 

Speaking more strictly, it could be called a 
farm only by courtesy. In what little farming 
Mr. Lane managed, he considered merely the 
needs of his household and cattle, and looked 
upon his estate more as a source of pleasure 
than as a means of profit. 

The farm’s value as property was a matter 
of uncertain quantity, and Mr. Lane was wont 
to tell his friends that he regarded it as second 
in value to his favorite old soft gray felt hat 
only —and money would n’t buy ¢haz. 

Part of the farm comprised the outer half 
mile of a long, low, wooded stretch of land 
(nowhere more than a quarter of a mile wide), 
extending eastward from the mainland a mile 
out into the waters of the bay. Here and there 
were patches of scrub-oak and birch, with inter- 
vals of huckleberry bushes, brambles, and pro- 
miscuous undergrowth. 

Through this unpromising medley ran a nar- 
row, sandy road leading to the house and farm 
buildings near the outer end of the point. 

At its eastern end the land so far yielded to 
the water as to take on the form of a sandy bar, 
submerged save at neap tides, only to reassert 
itself an eighth of a mile farther on in a narrow 
island. 

On his return from a trip one bright July 
morning, Mr. Lane walked briskly (he was 
both fat and alert) into the pleasant sitting- 
room of the farm-house, and putting an opened 
letter into his wife’s hand, exclaimed: 


“ Read that, Louisa. It’s from Horace.” 

Horace, a busy man in the city, was Mr. 
Lane’s brother. In the letter he told how his 
boys, Richard and William, had been studying 
too hard; the doctor had prescribed “no more 
study and an open-air life for six months.” 
Would his brother Edward take these two in- 
valid nephews to board with him for a time, 
and see that they took proper exercise ? 

After a short conference with his warm- 
hearted wife, it was decided that their young 
nephews should come, and the following tele- 
gram was sent to Boston: “Send along the 
boys. No cure, no board-bill.” 

So it happened that Billy Lane, aged seven- 
teen, and his brother Dick, a year younger, 
came to Poemasset for six months. 

These two brothers were certainly not in ap- 
pearance what one would call stalwart. Each 
was tall for his age, but Dick was slender and 
far from erect, while Billy, though fairly well 
filled out (he had the frame of a strong boy), 
was pale and languid. 

Mr. Lane little knew the difficulties that were 
before him in his efforts to effect the cure of 
which he was so sanguine. It is all very well 
to say to a boy, “ There ’s a boat and a pair of 
oars — now row,” or, “ There ’s a splendid 
place to swim — now swim every day.” But 
it is another matter when the boy adopts your 
suggestion without relish, carries it out without 
spirit, and considers the performance, when fin- 
ished, rather a bore than otherwise. 

And that is the way in which these two boys 
regarded such outdoor sport as Poemasset af- 
forded. The result was always the same. After 
each new suggestion of Mr. Lane’s had been 
tried, and, upon one trial, dropped, they would 
stroll back to the house, get a book and a com- 
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fortable seat, and so remain until they were 
again induced to make a fresh trial. 

They were not selfish boys by any means — 
far from it. But their bodily powers had be- 
come from long disuse inert, and they were, 
without knowing it, physically lazy, though 
mentally quite the opposite of lazy. 

For two weeks Mr. Lane had been making 
these unsuccessful attempts to arouse them, and 
had now come to the conclusion that the case 
was one calling for special thought on his part. 

He decided that he must find something for 
them to do that would promise a definite result ; 
there must be some object for them to attain 
that would be more stimulating than the mere 
prospect of improved health. 

“ Come, boys!” he called out one day after 
dinner. “I have to go over to the island, and 
I want you to row me across.” 

Soon he was seated in the stern, and the 
boys were at the oats. Bungling work they 
made of it, too. Mr. Lane could have rowed 
the distance in half the time. 

“« Now, then,” he said as the three were stand- 
ing on the crest of the knoll near an oak-tree, 
“TI have a proposition to 
make to you. First I must 
tell you that this is a great 
place for brant — wild geese, 
you know. Every fall they 
stop at this island on their 
way south ; and ducks, too, 
sometimes. Now, there is 
a first-rate chance for you 
two to build a shooting- 
stand round here some- 
where, and I ’ll supply all 
the materials if you ‘ll do 
the work. You ’ll find the 
shooting first-rate sport \ 
along in November. Now, 
what do you say?” 

The boys looked at each 
other a moment, then Dick 
said : 
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part of it, first-rate, Uncle 
Ned, but I don’t believe we could build the 
stand. I never handled tools in my life. Did 
you ever do anything like that, Billy?” 

VoL. XXV.— 119. 
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“ No, I don’t know the first thing about ’em. 
I’m afraid we'd only spoil your lumber for you, 
Uncle Ned.” 

Mr. Lane looked disappointed, and Dick, no- 
ticing the look, hastened to say : 

“ But we ’Il try it, sir, if you wish.” 

Mr. Lane shook his head. However, as they 
stood there talking, he was glad to find from 
their remarks that the idea of brant-shooting 
attracted them. Presently Dick asked: 

“ Why do they call this Redbeard’s Island, 
Uncle Ned ?” 

“Oh, then you have never heard the story 
about these three islands? That one, off there 
to the north, is George’s Island. The one to 
the south, about a mile away, is Hicks’s. In 


















old times, 
so people 
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was a pirate called Redbeard 
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NO 47 his headquarters.” 

“ Where he hid his plun- 
der ?” asked Billy. 

“Yes,” Mr. Lane continued. “They say there 
is a lot of gold and jewels buried on one of the 


three, but opinions vary about which one it is.’”” 
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“ Perhaps it ’s this island,” said Dick. 

boys were now thoroughly interested. 
“Have you ever dug here for it, Uncle 

Ned ? ’ asked Billy. 
“No,” replied 


Both 


Mr. Lane, laughing. “It 
would be a waste of time. In all probability 
there ’s no truth in the story at all. But speak- 
ing of digging reminds me. I intend to havea 
small ice-house somewhere round here, and cut 
ice on that little pond next winter. It willsave 
hauling from Clear Haven. I think I shall dig 
the cellar just about here.” 

“Uncle Ned!” suddenly exclaimed Dick, 
“T ll tell you what we ll do. You get the men 
to build the shooting-stand, and we ’l! dig your 
ice-house cellar.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” chimed in Billy. 
we can dig, if we can’t use tools.” 

Mr. Lane began to laugh. 

“T suppose you think you ’ll find that gold 
of Redbeard’s,” he said. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s thought: “ Well, I ’Il do it. And I ’ll do 
more than that. I ‘ll agree to not only build 
the stand, but to let you have all the gold or 
Is it a bargain ?” 

” exclaimed Dick. 
“ Don’t be in 


” 


“T guess 


jewels you find. 

“ We ’ll begin now, 

“ Hold on!” said Mr. Lane. 
too much of a hurry. I shall have to mark out 
the lines first. We ’ll row home for the tape.” 

But when they reached the house, Mr. Lane 
changed his plans. He told the boys he would 
have to do some figuring before deciding on 
the size of the cellar, and that he would go 
over to the island alone later in the afternoon, 
and lay out the lines. This arrangement evi- 
dently disappointed his nephews, as Mr. Lane 
was amused to observe. 

The next morning, armed with pickaxes, 
shovels, and spades, the boys rowed to the 
island and began work. 

The lines laid out by Mr. Lane indicated a 
cellar about eight by ten feet in extent. In re- 
gard to depth he had told them to continue 
digging and he would let them know when 


they had gone deep enough. 

“* Now,” said Dick, with quite a businesslike 
air, “the first thing to do is to get the sod 
off.” 

“ That ’s easy enough,” replied Billy. 
seen them dig sods, and all you have to do is 


“I’ve 
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to put your foot on one side of the spade, like 
this, and push down—so—” and here he 
stopped and looked at Dick, who had begun 
with his spade at another spot. 

“Phew!” said Dick, straightening up. 
“ Tough, is n’t it?” 

Then they set to work again, but before they 
had removed more than a few feet of the sod 
the two boys simultaneously laid aside their 
spades, and sat down to talk. 

“Look here, Dick,” said Billy, “I think 
we ’d better leave this sod-cutting business until 
later in the day, when it ’s cool. Can’t we do 
something else now ?” 

“ There ’s that stone over there at the corner 
nearest the oak-tree,” Dick answered. “I sup- 
pose that ’s got to come out — unless we move 
the whole cellar along.” But they decided, 
after deliberation, to make the attempt. 

The stone in question was really nothing 
very alarming as an obstacle. It was perhaps 
a foot and a half square, and was flat, though it 
appeared to be buried deep in the ground. 

In a listless manner the boys began digging 
round the edges of the stone, but soon Dick 
exclaimed : 

*“ Hello!—it ’s flat. Here, take hold under 
this corner, and we can lift it up”; and after a 
good deal of straining they succeeded in turning 
it over. Then once more they sought relief in 
rest —this time side by side and flat on their 
stomachs. 

“How much do you suppose that pirate 
fellow had to bury ?” Billy asked. 

“Oh, alot. There ’s always a lot of it.” 

** Well, I don’t believe he buried it here.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Sod ’s too tough. 
it long before he ’d dug five minutes.” 

“Why, this seems to me just the place.” 
Dick was idly poking about with a twig in the 
compressed earth that had been under the 
“Tt ’s near that oak — and that must 


He ’d have got sick of 


stone. 
be an old tree—so he could remember where 
it was. I should n't be a bit surprised if— 
Look!” and Dick’s tone became suddenly ani- 
mated. 

There, in the dirt, was what seemed to be a 
flat piece of metal, green with corrosion. There 
was no evidence of hesitation now. 
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In an instant both boys had sprung to their 
feet, and were hastily opening a copper box, 
about the.size of those used for sardines. 

It opened easily. With trembling fingers 
Dick took out a small piece of paper, ragged 
on one edge as if it had been torn from a larger 
piece, and yellowed with age. 

It was covered with writing in a fine, small 
hand. 

For a time neither boy spoke, but both stared 
at the words before them. Then they threw 
themselves on the ground again, and silently 
read every word. 

Here is what they read: 

allf ce ~ #eS 
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THE FRAGMENT THE BOYS FOUND. 


After some minutes, during which the boys 
stared first at the paper, then at each other, 
Dick broke the silence in an awed whisper. 

“ Billy,” he said, “that paper is one half of 
the directions how to find Redbeard’s wealth!” 

“ Can that be it, Dick ?” Billy replied. 


“Of course. Look at the green rust on that 
box —verdigris, you know. And see how 
stained the paper is.” 

“Where do you suppose the other half is?” 
asked Billy, incredulously. 

‘I suppose he kept one half, and hid this 
one here, so as not to get caught with a whole 
memorandum on him. But I believe we can 
work out the other half from this one — near 
enough to get the meaning. The best thing 

can do is sit down and mull over the whole 
thing.” 

“ All right,” Billy assented —“ only you mean 
the half thing.” 
ing side by side on the grass. 

They were bright boys, with the habit of ap- 
and gradually, 


And once more they were ly- 


plication to study well formed, 
line by line, they unraveled as best they could 
the meaning of the paper. But the second line, 
“Side 15 ft. toward King,” was unsurmount- 
able. 

What was Aimg? Where was Aing? If 
they could only settle that question the other 
Dick was 
certain that it was an island, used as the objec- 


half would no longer be a mystery. 


tive point to show the direction of the line. 
They were standing now, looking at the two 
islands their uncle had pointed out to them. 
‘There ’s George’s,” said Billy, and turning 
about, “and that ’s Hicks’s. 
* Yes,” answered Dick, “that ’s Hicks’s, but 
where is King —if it zs an island ?” 
Just at this stage in their absorbing study 


” 


the sound of a horn floated across the narrow 
strip of water that separated the island from 
the point. There stood Mr. Lane, waving his 
handkerchief. 

“ Dinner!” 
know it was so late!” 


exclaimed Dick. “I did n't 
And after carefully hid- 
ing the copper box, and safely stowing away 
the paper in Billy’s pocket, they hurried down 
the knoll and across the stony beach to the 
boat. 

Before they reached the opposite shore they 
had entered into a solemn agreement — the 
copper box and its contents were not to be 
mentioned to a soul. 

As they were making the boat fast to a little 
float that was moored just off shore from the 
house, and from which a gangway led to the 
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beach, Mr. Lane called out to them from the 
grass beyond, where he was standing. 

“ Well, my young navvies,” he began in his 
brisk way, “how are you coming on with the 
‘diggin’s’?” The boys hesitated for a moment; 
then Dick said: 

“We ’ve made a beginning, Uncle Ned.” 

“You don’t mean it,” said Mr. Lane. “ Now, 
I ’m glad of that. I was a little afraid you 
might have made an end of it already. Found 
any gold yet? No? Well, we ’ll get dinner 
now, and perhaps you ’Il strike the precious 
metal this afternoon.” And he walked on 
ahead, chuckling, while Dick and Billy fol- 
lowed, exchanging very significant looks behind 
their uncle’s back. 

“T don’t believe he ’d talk that way if he 
knew,” whispered Dick. 

They found it hard to conceal their excite- 
ment during the meal. Mr. Lane asked a number 
of questions about the work, and offered several 
suggestions, one of which caused them no little 
alarm. 

He said they were likely to find in their dig- 
gings stones of such size as they would be un- 
able to lift out of the pit, and advised them in 
that contingency to leave the stones where they 
were, and he would send Ezra and Caleb (the 
hired men) to the island in the evening to lift 
them out. 

Now this suggestion, kindly meant as it 
seemed to be, was not at all in line with the 
boys’ views. They did not care to have Ezra 
and Caleb rummaging round in that cellar — 
when it should begin to be worthy of the name 
of cellar. The deeper they should dig, the 
greater would be the danger of Ezra and Ca- 
leb’s discovering something important. 

However, they could offer no reasonable ob- 
jection to their uncle’s plan, so wisely said no- 
thing, but mentally resolved that it would be 
a pretty big stone that should make them ask 
for assistance. 

Presently, in an easy, unconcerned way that 
showed uncommon self-possession on his part, 
Billy asked: 

“Uncle Ned, is there such an island as King 
Island anywhere about this shore ?” 

Mr. Lane was engaged in drinking from his 
glass of water at the moment, and a swallow went 


the wrong way, or else he was taken with a 
coughing fit, for he buried his face in his nap- 
kin. When at last he was able to- speak, he 
asked, excitedly! 

“Where did you ever hear of King Island, 
I ’d like to know?” 

This was a question Billy was not anxious to 
answer, but Mr. Lane went on without waiting 
for a reply. 

“You must have been reading in the County 
history. Why, King Island is a name that 
has n’t been used for I don’t know how many 
years! It used to be the name of Hicks’s Isl- 
and, that I pointed out to you yesterday. Don’t 
you remember? But that was very long ago. 
The island has been called Hicks’s for years.” 

Yes, indeed, they remembered, and they 
could scarcely contain themselves for joy. But 
they managed to sit still until dinner was over, 
and then made a bee-line for the boat, and 
were soon on the island once more. 

Not to follow step by step the boys’ process 
of reasoning, here is the reconstructed paper, 
as Billy finally read it aloud from the back of a 
letter upon which he had written it as they 
progressed ; 


Copper box under stone 20 ft. due W of oak-tree. 
Start here to make rectangle. Side 15 ft. toward King, 
next side 10 ft. W. Third side 15 ft. toward George’s, and 
back to box for fourth side, or 10 ft. due E. Inside this 
rectangle, dig down to a level feet below North 
side or 7 ft. below South side. Beware, oh man, for it 
is a secret known to me only; moreover, it is a secret of 
inestimable value that here lies my treasure. Here will 
most surely be found all I possess of hidden gold, silver, 
and jewels. But it is mine, all mine. And he who 
strives to get one single farthing of that of which I speak, 
I will slay him, or make him lead a life of misery and tor- 
ture. Lay no hands on my wealth. REDBEARD. 





“ Hurrah!” Dick shouted, clapping his hands. 
“ That sounds like the real stuff, does n’t it, Billy ? 
I believe we ’ve got it word for word.” 

“ Near enough for our purposes, anyway, and 
that ’s all we care about. Now I suppose we 
shall have to tackle the sod. Wait a minute! 
I ’ve just thought of something,”— and Billy’s 
face fell. 

“ What’s the matter? ” anxiously asked Dick. 

“ Uncle Ned’s cellar is only ten by eight.” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“Tf we dig ten by fifteen, he ’ll want to know 
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why we don’t keep within his lines, and then 
he ‘ll want somebody else to do it if we don’t 
do it right, and then —” 

“There he comes now,” interrupted Dick, 
pointing to a boat just grating on the beach. 

Sure enough, it was Mr. Lane come across 
to see how the work was progressing. There 
was a hurried consultation between the boys, 
but in a minute their uncle was standing beside 
them. He looked the ground over, and shook 
his head. 

“Not a very heavy day’s work,” he said. 
“ About twelve feet square of sod up, and — is 
that all? Oh, yes, I see,”— and he glanced at 
the dent left by the flat stone, —“ and one stone 
removed.” 

“Tt is n’t much, we know, Uncle Ned,” 
Dick, earnestly, ‘ but to-morrow we ’Il put in 
some big licks — won’t we, Billy ?” 


” 


said 
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“Um-h’m,” Billy assented, and then, with 
a critical air, turned to his uncle. “Is n’t that 
going to make a pretty small ice-house, Uncle 
Ned?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Mr. Lane, 
than it ought to be, really. But I was afraid it 
would be too much for you to make it any 
larger. You go ahead, and if you don’t get 
tired of digging, we ’Il see.” 

“Oh, we sha’n’t get tired,” chimed in both of 
the boys. 

“We ’ll see,” said Mr. 
back to his boat, chuckling and talking to him- 
self. 

“ Ves, 
they caught up their spades. 
find that this cellar ‘Il 'be nearer fifteen by ten 


“it is — smaller 


Lane, and bustled 


said Billy to Dick, as 
“T guess he will 


we will see,” 


than ten by eight, by the time it ’s done! 
Don’t you think I ’m about right, Dick ?” 


(To be concluded.) 
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CARTAGENA is a quaint old city lying on the 
sea-coast of what is now the United States of 
Colombia. 

Surrounded by 
bridge and moat, with its crumbling monastery 
cathedral surmounted by the 


its massive wall with draw- 


and towering 
great iron cross, it looks for all the world like 
a piece of old Spain dropped bodily upon our 
continent. 

From Cartagena comes the story of Don 
Miguel Pedro, the last of the buccaneers, those 
marine freebooters who, during the seven- 
teenth century, infested the Spanish main, and, 
under the nominal protection of England or 
France, preyed upon the Spanish settlements. 
Knowing no laws but of their own making, they 
were in all save name actual pirates. 

Cartagena came in for a full share of their 
attention, and to this day the city bears evi- 
dence of their visits. 

The stranger sauntering through the cathe- 


dral is puzzled as he notices that the pictures of 


saints and Madonnas are placed high up on the 
walls —thirty feet or more above the pavement. 
“ That was to keep them from the sacrilegious 
hands of the buccaneers,” explains his guide. 
Late in the seventeenth century Cartagena 
was sacked for the last time, but, alas for the 
buccaneers! their days of greatness were past. 
England had entered into alliance with Spain. 
A fleet was despatched and the pirate flotilla 
was cornered and almost destroyed. Among 
the few who escaped was Don Miguel, or 
“Capitan Miguel” as he was generally called; 
and thereafter, scorning to pretend he was other 
than a pirate, he boldly hoisted the black flag 
which proclaimed him an enemy to all man- 
kind, and continued his career of plunder. So 
terrible were his deeds, and so wonderful were 
his many escapes from the vessels sent in search 
of him, that soon the superstitious Spaniards 
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began to regard him as possessing more than 
human powers. 

But Don Miguel’s time came at last. One 
fine morning he found himself under the guns 
of an English frigate. broadside sunk the 
pirate’s schooner, and those of the crew who 
were not drowned were promptly hanged at the 
yard-arm. 

All but Miguel. By reason of his high rank 
and bad reputation, it was thought that he de- 
served a public hanging in port. 

He must have been an object of much curi- 
osity on board the English vessel ; at all events, 
he was soon brought upon the quarter-deck to 
be questioned by the commander. 

He received very coolly the news that he was 
to be hanged, politely informing the captain that 
he “begged to differ with him about that,” and 
bragged that he expected to live a good many 
years tocome. Miguel’s 
able impression, for both officers and crew were 
tinged with the superstition of the age; but the 
captain, being more of a philosopher, struck 


words made consider- 


upon the following plan of testing Miguel’s claim 
to supernatural aid, without risking dangers to 
his ship by incurring the displeasure of any 
magical beings. 

He placed Miguel in a small boat, and towed 
him astern, fastening the boat with the bight 
(loop) of a long line, the ends of which were 
made fast on board of the ship. In order to 
explain the exact method of fastening, we must 
go a little into “sailorizing.” He first passed 


the bight through the ring-bolt in the stern of 


the boat, and then brought both ends through 
the bight, forming what is known as a cow- 
hitch ; next he took a clove-hitch with both 
parts of the line around the thwart (seats) in 
succession, and finally carried both ends 
through the ring-bolt in the bow of the boat, 
brought them aboard, and there made them fast. 
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All the old sailors agreed that no human power problem now is to get your boat adrift without 


could loose that boat without cutting the rope, 
and that was the problem Miguel must solve 
to regain his liberty. 

If the story may be believed, he dd solve it, 
for, leaving the uncut rope behind, and, ship- 
ping the oars, he pulled calmly to a group of 
neighboring islands, and was never seen at 
Cartagena again. 

This puzzle has perplexed the brain of many 
in the old navies; and if any one 


’ 


a “middy’ 


cutting the string or untying the ends. 


SOLUTION. 


The string must be at least six times the 
length of the boat. Haul the boat up close to 
where the string is tied to the chair, loosen the 
clove-hitch, and shift the slack aft till all the 
slack cord lies between the seat and the after 
ring-bolt, and then pull on the bight until this 
part also comes tight. You now have a long 
loop extending up from the after hole- 











Fig.l Fig.2 


Take this loop by the middle, and fol- 
low carefully along both parts of the cord 
through the clove-hitch, following the ori- 
ginal parts accurately, and finally through 
the ring-bolt in the bow. ‘The cord now 
will present the appearance of being 
doubled throughout, the clove-hitch being 
now one of four parts instead of two, Be 
careful that the parts of the cord are not 
twisted around one another, but are clear 
throughout. Take the long bight extend- 
ing out forward through the ring-bolt, 
carry it aft over the boat and drop it over 
the stern, and haul it in from the bow; 
or, in other words, pass the boat through 











with a love for sailors’ tricks desires to try it 
for himself, he can easily do so, All the ma- 
terials necessary are a piece of cardboard and 
a thick string, the diagrams show- 
ing the manner of tying the knots. 

Fig. 1 shows a cow-hitch and 
Fig. 2 a clove-hitch. 

Cut from a piece of cardboard 
the form of a boat, the round holes 
in the bow and stern representing 
the ring-bolts (Fig. 3). Loop the 
string in the middle, pass the bight 
upward through the after hole, 
and then pass both ends through 
the bight, making the cow-hitch. 
Make the clove-hitch with both 
parts around the seat, and finally pass the ends 
through the hole in the bow, and tie them to 
a chair or any large piece of furniture. The 





the loop. Now reverse the original pro- 
cess, working the bight aft through the clove- 
hitch, following the original parts as before. 
When you come to the after ring-bolt you 








Fig. 3 


will find that the cow-hitch has disappeared, 
and the clove-hitch can then be untied in the 
ordinary manner. 








PHOTOGRAPHY : 


ITS MARVELS. 


By ELIZABETH 


FLINT WADE. 


THERE is a wonderful Alchemist — Photog- 
raphy —from whom, ever since the world be- 
gan, men tried to wrest his secrets in vain until 
half a century ago, when, by the merest chance, 
the door leading into his mystic chamber was 
pushed ajar. Photography, the art of preserv- 
ing the writing of light, was revealed, and the 
secret of the old Alchemist was his no longer. 

The first accounts of this great discovery are 
very entertaining reading. Professor Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph, was in Paris when 
the news was published, and at once went to 
see Daguerre’s wonderful pictures. In de- 
scribing them afterward, he said that moving 
objects made no impression on the plate; for a 
picture taken of a crowded boulevard showed 
it as if entirely deserted, with the exception of 
a man having his shoes polished. The man’s 
feet, he said, were well defined, because they 
were kept stationary ; but he was without head 
or body, for these were in motion. 

To America belongs the honor of making the 
first photographic portrait, the artist being Pro- 
fessor John Draper, a professor, and afterward 
the president, of the University of New York. 
His victim was his sister, Miss Catherine Dra- 
per. He powdered her face, that the likeness 
might be more quickly impressed on the sensi- 
tive plate, and for thirty minutes Miss Draper 
sat —or, at least, tried to sit—as immovable 
as a statue. 

The first class in photography was formed in 
Boston in the spring of 1840 by Daguerre’s 
agent, Gourad of Paris. The Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, then a student in Harvard, be- 
came an enthusiastic member of the class. In 
his diary, under date of April 1, 1840, is this 
entry: “ On my way home I stopped at the shop 
and got my daguerreotype thermometer. There 
seems to be a great demand; there were three 
or four others there.” 

The present-day amateur, with his feather- 


weight cartridge camera, which may be filled 
and emptied in broad daylight, little realizes 
the trials of the amateur of twenty years ago, 
who had to carry with him on his photographic 
excursions not only a heavy camera, but a por- 
table dark room, with all the apparatus both for 
sensitizing and for developing his plates. The 
invention of the dry-plate made over the whole 
system of photography; and the camera, from 
being the scientific instrument of the few, be- 
came also the fascinating toy of the many. 

The first amateur pictures on dry-plates were 
made something after the method employed by 
Charles Lamb’s celebrated Chinaman in ob- 
taining roast pig. The Chinaman burned his 
house to roast his pig; the amateur tore his cam- 
era in pieces to get his picture. The first hand 
camera was a pasteboard box containing one 
plate. A pinhole served as a lens, and after 
the exposure of the plate the box was taken to 
the dark room, cut open, and the plate ex- 
tracted. ‘This was rather expensive picture- 
making, and it was not long before a magazine 
camera was invented; and suddenly all the 
world began taking pictures. 

The date of the invention of the dry-plate 
dates back scarcely eighteen years; but in that 
shert time the growth and application of pho- 
tography have been so remarkable that it can 
be compared to nothing more aptly than to the 
amaz.ng development of the genie which the 
unlucky fisherman released from the jar. In 
1880 the outlay for photographic material was, 
in round numbers, $25,000. Ten years later 
it amounted to $2,500,000. During the first- 
named year perhaps one hundred and fifty per- 
sons were employed in its manufacture. To- 
day one single firm has fifteen hundred em- 
ployees. This firm alone manufactures in a 
week so much sensitive film that, if made into 
one long strip seven inches wide, it would 
measure over one hundred miles in length. 
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Almost the first use in science to which the 
new discovery was put was the photograph- 
ing of the moon, the first recorded picture 
being made by Professor Draper, and presented 
to the New 
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film objects which the eye cannot see through 
the greatest magnifying-lenses. No matter 
how far away or how dimly it shines, the light 
of the faintest star in time impresses the film, 





York Lyceum 
of Natural His- 
tory. Hisson 
Henry grew 
so fond of 
astronomical 
photography 
that on leav- 
ing college he 
went to Ire- 
land to see the 
great reflect- 
ing telescope 
of Lord Rosse. 
After seeing it 
he determined 
to make one 
like it. The 
reputation of 
the Yankee 
boy —that he 
can make not 
only the thing 
he undertakes, 
but also the 
machine that 
makes it— 
was proved to 
be deserved 
by Henry 
Draper, for he 
made and he 
mounted the 
first American 
reflecting tele- 
scope. With 
it he took 











over fifteen 
hundred pho- 
tographs of the heavens; and the instrument is 
still in use in Harvard Observatory. 

The telescope not only reveals more than 
can be seen by the eye alone, but the sensitive 
film surpasses the power of the eye when aided 
by the telescope, for the camera records on the 

VoL. XXV.—120. 


HOMEWARD. 


(From photograph by K. Greeger.) 


and thus that which is invisible to the eye be- 
comes visible on the plate. 

In celestial photography the camera is kept 
moving during the taking of a picture. The 
exposure sometimes lasts several hours; and if 
the camera were stationary the motion of the 
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earth would soon carry the subject out of line 
with the telescope. The camera, therefore, is 
attached to the tube of the telescope, and the 
object to be photographed is brought into the 
intersection of cross-wires. 


lens at the two 


Then, by a system of clockwork, the telescope 
moves so that the subject occupies the same 





PHOTOGRAPH OF SWIFT’S COMET. MADE AT AREQUIPA STATION 


BACHE PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE. 
Published through the courtesy of Professor Edward C. Pickering, Director.) 


position on the plate during the exposure. In 
the picture of the Swift comet may be seen 
small white lines. These are the marks or 
trails of the stars. The telescope was adjusted 
to the speed of the comet, and as it traveled 
much faster than the stars, the photographs of 
the stars appear as streaks instead of as points 
of light. 

It is another curious feature of celestial pho- 
tography that a plate may be exposed several 
nights on the same subject. 
cluster and nebule pictures which were ex- 
posed, the former on two and the latter on four 
The picture showing the 


I have seen star- 


successive evenings. 
nebulz required a total exposure of thirteen 
hours and forty-four minutes. 
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Perhaps no celestial body has been photo- 
graphed so many times as the moon. At Lick 
Observatory the “ man in the moon” sits for 
his picture many times during the year. Jupi- 
ter and Saturn are also frequent subjects, and no 
day passes in which some sun-spot does not leave 
its celestial autograph on the sensitive plate. 

Manyastro- 
nomical  dis- 
coveries have 
been made 
through pho- 
tography, the 
greatest of 
them being 
the discovery, 
by Professor 
Draper, of 
oxygen in the 
The ap- 
plications of 
photography 
are sO many 


sun. 


and so varied 
that a whole 
volume of the 
St. NICHOLAS 
would be re- 
quired to de- 
scribe them; 
for there is no 
department of 





OF HARVARD OBSERVATORY WITH 8-INCH . 
knowledge in 


it has 
been so extensively used, and none to which it 
has been so universally helpful. 

While star-photography pictures the infinitely 
great, microphotography reveals the infinitely 
small; and no draftsman can equal in fidel- 
ity the lines it traces, or copy the minute 
details it reproduces. Microscopy has the ad- 
vantage over astronomy that it can use instru- 
ments of far greater magnifying power, and 
these enlarged pictures disclose what would 


which 


otherwise escape the notice of the scientist. 
Microphotography is also used in sending 
long messages which must occupy a small 
space. During the siege of Paris, Dagron, the 
inventor of microphotography, made on thin 
film tiny photographic copies of messages, and 
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sent them daily from the city by carrier- 
pigeons. So minute was this work that five 
thousand messages weighed but little over an 
ounce, and could be carried by a single bird. 

Microphotography is now used in all studies 
which require the use of a microscope, the en- 
larged subjects being photographed, and the 
pictures studied at leisure. 

One of the most interesting features of pho- 
tography is called chronophotography. sy 
means of a special camera, pictures of moving 
objects are taken at exceedingly short intervals, 
and later the same, made into transparencies, 
are thrown on a screen in such quick succession 
that they display the motions of the original. 
As the eye is capable of receiving only a cer- 
tain number of impressions during a given 
time, and the pictures appear and disappear 
rapidly, no one is seen distinctly, but being of 
the same subjects, they blend together and 
produce the appearance of motion. 

The pictures are photographed at the rate of 
fifteen hundred per minute, and the ease and 
sureness with which they are made and finished 
is no less remarkable than the pictures them- 
selves. In England, on the evening of last 
Trafalgar day, there was shown at the Palace 
Theater a series of pictures of Trafalgar Square. 
In the center of each picture appeared the 
Nelson Column, with the famous lions at its 
foot garlanded with laurels, while across the 
screen trooped the pictured images of the thou- 
sands of people who at midday had streamed 
through the square and taken part in the 
memorial ceremonies. 

One of the latest feats of chronophotography 
is that of Camille Flammarion, the great French 
astronomer, who, with a cinématographe (as the 
French call the apparatus), displays on an im- 
mense screen the moon and stars pursuing their 
nightly courses across the sky. Having suc- 
ceeded in cinématographing—if one may 
use so awkward a word—the movements of 
other heavenly bodies, he is now using the 
same apparatus in photographing the sun, and 
expects before very long to represent by it the 
motions of the whirling outbursts of gases, fa- 
miliarly known as sun-spots, as correctly and 
plainly as is now shown the rush of water 
over the precipice of Niagara. 
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During the recent solar eclipse, cinémato- 
graph cameras were taken into the field, and 
the pictures (if successful) wiil afiord an excel- 
lent means of observing this phenomenon. 

The machines for exhibiting moving pho- 
tography are known by such names as the 
kinetoscope, biograph, vitascope, theatrograph, 
cinématograph, etc.; but all are operated on 
called the dromo- 


the same principle. One, 


graph, is used to record the time of races; an- 
other, called the photochronograph, is used to 
The micro- 
Until 
this last invention, it was impossible to photo- 


test the velocity of cannon-balls. 
motoscope is the name of still another. 


graph the movements of certain microscopic 
creatures, owing to the swiftness of their mo- 
tions; but the mites will have to be extremely 
nimble to keep up with the micromotoscope, 
for it has a capacity of twenty-five hundred pic- 
tures per minute! 

By the aid of chronophotography one may 
witness street parades and out-of-door sports 
from the best points of view; may see the rail- 
road flyer rush past, without dust or noise ; may 
laugh at the roller-skaters, and the mishaps of 
surf-bathers ; an ocean storm may be witnessed 
in all its sublimity, without the spectator’s suf- 





PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 36-INCH REFRACTOR OF LICK 
OBSERVATORY. 
(Published through the courtesy of Professor Scharbach, Director. ) 


SATURN. 


fering from seasickness or experiencing fear 
Indeed, nearly every phase of life may be pre- 
sented without discomfort to the sight-seer, and 
there is no doubt that the time is near when all 
the scenes on the world’s stage will be thus re- 
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CLOPTON CHAPEL, TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


produced in all their variety of color, life, and 
motion. 

Photography not only enables us to see what 
is exterior, but also the interior. For many 
years “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit” has occupied his 
proud position in St. NicHoLas. Doubtless 
the thought never occurred to the little preacher, 
as he stood up month after month and delivered 
his spicy discourses, that the time would come 
when his admiring congregation could see 
through him. But suddenly there appears a 
strange light — which is no light at all, accord- 
ing to our ideas of light; it is turned on our 
diminutive preacher, and lo! his inmost nature 
becomes as transparent as glass! 

This strange light is familiarly called the X- 
ray, because the sign x, as we know from 
our algebras, represents an unknown quantity. 
Professor R6ntgen, experimenting with a fluo- 
rescent screen placed near a Crookes tube 





(a glass bulb from which the air has been ex- 
hausted so far as possible), found that a book 
held between the tube and the screen did not 
obstruct the rays. He tried other articles, with 
a like result. He held his hand before the 
tube, and was startled to see that the light passed 
through the flesh and outlined the bony skele- 
ton on the screen. It was natural to substitute 
a sensitive plate for the screen, and the result 
was the X-ray photograph. Scarcely forty-eight 
hours after its discovery the whole scientific 
world knew of it, and were experimenting with 
the wonderful light. 

These radiographs are not exactly shadows 
of an object, but a test of iis power to resist the 
passage of the rays. In the hand the light 
passes through the flesh, but the bones resist 
it, the outline of the bony structure having 
more or less detail, according to the different 
thicknesses of the bone. 
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The X-ray makes it possible to study things 
otherwise invisible. It can be used to locate a 
bullet or foreign substance in the flesh ; to study 
the fracture of a bone; to reveal flaws in metal; 
to discover gold in ore; to detect adulteration 
in foods; and even to spy out the hidden forces 
of nature. 

Radiography and chronophotography have 
been combined to show the circulation of the 
blood-corpuscles, and to reproduce the move- 
ments of the bones in the living flesh. Radio- 
graphs of the human body are interesting to the 
doctor and the student, but to many laymen 
they are far less attractive than radiographs 
of plants and fruits, in the making of which 
Professor Atkinson of Cornell has been very 
successful. 

A popular Mother Goose melody now runs: 


You nor I nor nobody knows 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows. 


But the radiograph will make it necessary to 
revise the familiar old jingle to read: 


Use the X-ray and 
you may know 
How oats, peas, 
beans, and barley 

grow. 


Ever since the 
discovery of Da- 
guerre, there has 
been an eager 
desire to record 
by photography 
the colors as well 
as forms of na- 
Colored 

pictures have 
been made by 
what is_ called 
“triple _helio- 
chromy,” _ the 
making of three 
negatives of the 
same object 
‘through — differ- 
ently colored screens,—red, green, and violet,— 
and then by a process of printing from the three 


ture. 


957 
and simpler method is invented by Dr. Joly, by 
which the picture is made through a screen 
ruled with lines of orange, yellowish green, and 
blue, so close together that the separate lines 
A transparency is printed 
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cannot be seen. 
from this negative, and covered with a glass 
ruled with red, green, and violet lines; and 
when the lines of the two are properly placed, 
the separate colors recombine and the transpar- 
ency shows the colors of the original. 

Photographs made by “ triple heliochromy,” 
when viewed through the kromscop or chro- 
moscope,— an instrument something like a 
stereoscope,— appear not only in their natural 
colors, but in the true relief of nature, that is, as 
if solid and real. 

There are few instruments that can be put to 
sO many uses as the camera, and there is no 
science, art, or industry in which photography 
is not more or less helpful. 

The camera has long been used in military 
operations, both in the army and navy. Witha 
telephotographic lens, the walls of a distant fort, 





NIGHT REFLECTIONS. 
(Photograph taken at night by Alfred Stieglitz.) 


the number and size of its guns, and the position 
of its men may be seen from above; from kites 


negatives, producing a colored picture. A later and captive balloons the camera is used to spy 
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out the land of the enemy; and by a clock 
arrangement the camera can also be made to 
register signals flashed by mirrors between 
bodies of troops stationed many miles apart. 

In the navy, 
photographs are 
taken by hoisting 
the camera to the 
top ofa mast, stay- 
ing it by ropes, 
and operating the 
shutter from the 
deck by a clever 
automatic appa- 
ratus. A mirror 
fixed to the camera 
reflects whatever 
object is within the 
field of the lens, 
and the photogra- 
pher, stationed at 












































THE LITTLE MINISTER.* 


the foot of the mast with 
a pair of field-glasses, 
observes the reflection in 
the mirror, and at the 
proper time makes the 
exposure. 
Photogrammetry — 
the art of measuring by 
photography —is now a 
part of the education of 
the surveyor. In official 
surveying and registering of lands belonging to 
a nation, the camera saves the surveyor an im- 
mense amountof labor. Insettling the boundary- 








GREEN-PEA POD. 


* The illustrations on this page are reproductions 
Atkinson of Cornell University. 
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lines between Canada and Alaska, Photogram- 
metry was extensively used, nearly four thousand 
square miles being surveyed with the camera. 

Photography isoften 
called into court as a 
witness whose testi- 
mony cannot be im- 
peached. It is a de- 
tective of forged or 
disguised hand-writ- 
ing; for no matter how 
clever an imitation or 
alteration, the eye of 
the camera will search 
out, and the sensitive 
plate display, the 
fraud. A very im- 
portant case, in which 
the entries in a document were in question, led 
to the building of what is probably the largest 
camera in the world. The bellows may be ex- 
tended twenty-five feet, and is connected with 
a dark room, which also serves as a plate- 
holder. The lens seems out of all proportion 
to the size of the camera, being but two inches 
in diameter; but its magnifying power is so 
great that letters one fourth of an inch in height 
can be enlarged to seven and one half feet, and 
appear in their exact dimensions and without 
the slightest apparent distortion. 

Receiving cable messages is one of the re- 
cent uses of photography. The current passes 
through a fine wire stretched between the poles 
of a powerful magnet. The shadow of the wire 
is made to fall across a narrow slit in a box, 
past which a strip of film travels at a fixed rate. 
As the force of the current causes the wire to 
move first toward one and then toward the 
other of the two poles, the movements are im- 
pressed on the film, which is afterward developed 
and read at leisure. Its capacity is seventy 
words per minute. 

Photographing the vocal chords in action 
seems an impossible achievement, while photo- 
graphing the sounds made by them reads like a 
Baron Munchausen tale; yet both have been 
done by a most original combination of singer, 
resonator, and camera. More wonderful still is 








PEANUTS. 


of radiographs, or X-ray pictures, made by Professor 
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the fact that when the plate is developed the 
scientist is able to tell which harmonies were 
sounded. 

The force and velocity of the wind is mea- 
sured by the photographic barograph, and a 
delicate instrument records on a strip of sensi- 
tive paper the amount of sunshine during the 
day. The various heights attained by balloons, 
the direction and velocity of projectiles, the 
speed of fly-wheels, the vibrations of bridges, 
the swiftness of river currents, the length, 
height, and duration of ocean waves— 
all are ascertained by means of pho- 
tography ; and these are but a few of 
the uses of this wonderful science and 
art. 

Having photographed nearly every 
object in the earth and sky, it is not 
surprising that the aid of the camera is 
now called to penetrate the secrets 
which have for so many ages been hid- 
den beneath the restless surface of old 
ocean. The pioneer in this new field is 
Professor Boutan of France. But quite 
recently a South American scientist has 
invented a method by which pictures of 
objects under water may be taken as 
readily as if exposed to the full light 
of day. Like subterranean pictures, 
they are taken by artificial light, the 
diver wearing in his head-piece a re- 
flecting, incandescent lamp connected 
with a small dynamo in the boat above, 
by the light of which objects at a dis- 
tance of twelve or fifteen feet are sharply 
defined on the sensitive plate. 

Submarine photography opens up an 
entirely new field for photographic re- 
search. By its aid botanists may study 
the strange plants, and zodlogists the 
grotesque creatures that flourish at the bottom 
of the sea. In the navy it will be of special 
service in locating mines, bombs, and torpedoes; 
steamship companies may use it in finding out 
the position and condition of their sunken ves- 
sels, while treasures that have long lain undis- 
turbed on the floor of the ocean will be revealed 
by the unerring photograph. The submarine 
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surveyor may, in time, map out the bed of the 
ocean so accurately that its outlines will be as 
familiar as the surface of the earth. Indeed, 
who knows but that some venturesome photo- 
graphic prospector may, with his camera, one 
day discover a submarine Klondike region 
that shall far surpass the famous Alaskan gold- 
fields ? 

If the past serves as a prophet for future pos- 
sibilities, no limit can be placed to the powers 


NUBIA. 
(By F. H. Day.) 


of photography. There is a tiny magic key, 
the persistent use of which has opened the door 
into many marvelous places. Its common name 
is the interrogation-point. And who knows but 
that some readers of Sr. NICHOLAS may one 
day use it to open a door into a still more won- 
derful chamber of photography than any that 
has yet been entered ? 








LITTLE MOW CHEE AND THE 
CAMERA MAN. 


By DeWirr C. Lockwoop. 


LitTtLE Mow Chee met a Camera Man 
On a Chinatown street one day. 
“JT ‘ll take you for sure,” said the Camera Man, 
“You queer little son of Cathay.” 


* Go ’wee! go ’wee!” cried Little Mow Chee, 
“You velly bad man— you no takee me; 


09 


Me no likee you! Go ’wee! go ’wee! 
But the Camera Man in his box gave a look 
(Of course we all know how they do it); 


So that Littlke Mow Chee was really “took,” 
Though Little Mow Chee never knew it. 
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By MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL. 





; 
WE bought a camera, for we meant i, 
To take the country round ; iq 
But when our work was ended up 
What do you think we found ? iy 
Why, this — on every single plate , iy 
Was Baby’s picture, 
sure as fate! . 






Whatever else we tried to do, 
We ended so, somehow. 
We had a lovely clover-field, 
With Farmer Thompson’s cow. 
“Why take 
ty astupidcow,” * 
aay said Kate, 


“When Pet ’s so ) tf 
sweet to contem- i 


plate ?” 







A waterfall our next attempt. 4 

We rose at break of day ; ‘a 
The horses both were harnessed up 
Z To bear us on our way; 

\PR= But Baby shook her 
we) dimpled fist— 
A thing we simply ¥} 
. can’t resist. 














Well, now our films are gone at last 
To take the journey back, 

And anxiously we look for them 
Upon the homeward track. 

Yet folks will laugh to see, I fear, 

Twelve dozen views of Baby dear! 






VoL. XXV.—121. 








THE CAUTIOUS CAPTAIN. 





A YACHTSMAN who loved the green sea 
Was always as scared as could be 
When he met with a squall— 
His heart ’t would appal, 
But, still, he just /oved the green 
sea. 


“If my sail I could reef right =z : wa ——- 
away, 
I'dbe ferfectly safe,” he would say. 
So a mainsail he made - 
Like a great window-shade, 
And the squalls bring no longer sad . 
dismay. a, 
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Upon the startled kitten 
She stuck the yellow 


A KITTEN went a-walking The kitten felt a quiver, 
i One morning in July, She rose into the air, 
And idly fell a-talking Then flew down to the river 
| With a great big butterfly. To view her image there. 
| The kitten’s tone was airy, With fear her heart was smitten, 
The butterfly would scoff; And she began to cry: 
When there came along a fairy “Am I a butter-kitten ? | 
Who whisked his wings right off. Or just a kitten-fly ?” 
| And then,—forit is written | 
| Fairies can do such ss._| 
things, — - fi = ms 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 





ContTrisuTors are respectfully informed that between the rst of June and the 15th of September manuscripts cannot conveniently be 
examined at the office of St. Nicuotas. Consequently, those who desire to favor the magazine with contributions 
will please postpone sending their MSS. until after the last-named date. 





CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I want to tell you what a com- 
fort you were this winter at dancing-school. You gave 
me something to talk about, and I talked about you on 
all occasions. 

I wonder if some girls and boys know what the story 
of “Red Riding-hood” came from? .I will tell you 
what some people think about it. 

The Aryan fathers and mothers used to tell their chil- 
dren that the sun was a large serpent, and once a little 
star went to see a large one, when the serpent ate her 
up. Then a prince came, and killed the , and 
rescued the star. The two stars were Red Riding-hood 
and her grandma, the serpent was the wolf, and the 
prince was the wood-cutter. 

Your loving friend, ELIZABETH COOLIDGE. 


NEw YORK. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been your reader for 
the last five years, and have written you before. 

I live in New York. I want to tell you about last 
summer. I was traveling in Norway, on a steamer 
called the “ Augusta Victoria.” It was to make a trip, 
starting at Bergen, and visiting all the principal cities and 
towns. After leaving the last principal town, we did 
not sight land for three days. The land which we saw 
was a tall, high cape which is known as the North Cape. 
It is not inhabited, but the people who visit it on the 
steamer, thos? who are strong enough, climb to the top. 

The steamer does not stay very long, as it is aemallly 
rough. I°was the only boy of rae there that was 
not seasick. Then you have to travel for three days in 
the Arctic Ocean, until you come to a little island of 
great importance. The island is called Spitzbergen. 
Nobody stays there in winter, as it is fearfully cold. It 
is below zero there, even in summer. 

Spitzbergen, from which Nansen sailed, is within one 
hundred and fifty miles, within less than three degrees, 
of the pole. The steamer generally stays two or three 
days, allowing passengers to fish and hunt. The steamer 
then returns to Bergen. 

Your faithful and interested reader, 
LIONEL C, SCHEUER. 


LYMINGTON, IRELAND. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You were given to me as a 
_ and I like you very much. We have very good 

unting here, and at the end of every season there are 
point-to-point races. It was a very nice morning, but 
just as we got to the course a dash of hailstones of ex- 
traordinary size came down, and also thunder and light- 
ning; but it stopped soon, and the races wenton. There 
were three: the “‘redcoat race,” that is, all the members 
of the club, in red coats; the “ farmers’ race,’’ that is, 
all the horses of farmers about who cared to enter them, 
ridden by jockeys in all colors; and the “ ladies’ plate,” 
that is, all the horses who ran either were chosen by ladies 
or owned by ladies. But the only drawback was there 


was nearly an hour between each race. I hope it 
will interest you to hear we have a fine old castle 
that was built in the twelfth century, and in early days 
belonged to Spenser, the great poet. It now is on Lord 
Portsmouth’s property. But he has let it fall to ruin. I 
believe both the roof and the ceilings are gone, which is 
a great pity; but there is a gentleman in this neighbor- 
hood who intends to renovate it for his son, who has an 
appointment here. It would be a great advantage to 
Enniscorthy. 
I remain your ardent admirer, 
ANNIE FURLONG. 


LYMINGTON, IRELAND. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am a little Irish boy. I live 
near a town named Enniscorthy, and I like your maga- 
zine very much. My father is a doctor; he drives about 
a great deal, and sees many funny things. The other day 
he told me that he saw a donkey ; standing on its back was 
a goat, which from its comfortable position was eating the 
leaves from the lower branches of a tree. When he had 
eaten all within reach he made the donkey go a little 
farther by tapping him on the back with one of his fore 
feet! Don’t you think that was a clever goat? 
I remain your interested reader, 
P. CLAUDE FURLONG. 





VILLA KAUFEL LIMMEL, MAASTRICHT, 
HOLLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you only since 
last November, and I enjoy youimmensely. My sisters 
have had a French magazine bearing your name. The 
nicest stories were translated from the American Sr. 
NICHOLAS. Since I saw this my ambition was to have 
your magazine. My mother promised to me I should 
have it as soon as | could read English, and since that 
time I studied diligently. 

I wish good-by to you and your readers. 

Your litde friend, DAISY DE HEUSCH. 


NEw YorRK. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Perhaps some of the readers 
of St. NICHOLAS would like to hear about our driving- 
trip through the Berkshires. 

From Lakeville, Connecticut, the place we started from, 
we went to Great Barrington. The Berkshire Inn there 
is very artistic, containing many curios. There is a log 
there from the battle of Chickamauga, and some old Con- 
federate money. Over the door is an inscription: “ Wel- 
come the coming, but speed the parting guest.” The 
office is like a little house. I think it is the most inter- 
esting hotel we were in. There are some beautiful elm- 
trees in front of it. 

From Barrington we went to Stockbridge. There 
also is an innful of antiquities. One is an old coat 
worn by a surgeon in the battle of 1812, also his medi- 
cine-bag. It a is very interesting, but I do not think 
it as interesting as the Berkshire Inn. 
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From Stockbridge we went to Lenox. The next day 
we drove around Lenox. From Lenox we drove to 
Pittsfield. Pittsfield reminds one quite a little of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Pittsfield is eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea level. 

From Pittsfield we drove to Lebanon Springs. The 
drive from Pittsfield to Lebanon Springs is very pictur- 
esque. On our way we stopped at Shaker Village. It 
is a settlement of people who believe that there should 
be no separate families, but that all should live as if 
brothers and sisters. Sometimes there are a hundred 
people in one family. But the belief is dying out. 

Lebanon + is so called because there is a mineral 
spring near by. It discharges five hundred gallons a 
minute. We spent the night there, and the next mornin 
we started for Valatie. We stopped at Chatham and had 
our dinner. We arrived Waltests night at Valatie, 
and spent Thursday with some friends. 

We left Friday morning, driving through Hillsdale 
and Copake, and arrived in Lakeville Friday evening, 
having learned a great deal about the Berkshires. In 
all we drove one hundred and forty miles. 

Wishing you a long and prosperous life, I remain your 
devoted admirer, cMILY W. HARRISON. 





THE CONSULATE, WENCHOW, 
Honc-Kone. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We are two English girls, aged 
thirteen and fourteen, and we thought that we would 
write and tell you how much we enjoy reading you. 
Whenever you arrive there is always a struggle to see 
who will be the first to get you, and whoever does get 
you never waits a moment, but rushes off with you at 
once, 

Our favorite stories are “Two Biddicut Boys” and 
“ With the Black Prince.’”? We live on an island in the 
middle of the river, and it is often very dull, as all the 
other foreigners are in the city of Wenchow, across the 
water. We have a sister and two brothers, the eldest 
of whom is at school in England. There are no chil- 
dren of our own ages here besides ourselves, as they 
are all babies, the eldest being only six years old. This 
is a very pretty place; at each end of the island is an 
old pagoda, one a thousand and the other nine hun- 
dred years old. The consulate and grounds occupy 
half the island, which is so small that we can walk round 
it in a quarter of an hour. But besides there is a ver 
old temple, with some fearful idols in it, that are paths | 
to strike terror to the heart of any one inthedark. We 
have a steamer only once in ten days, and sometimes it 
has been known to stay away for five or six weeks at a 
time. We have two pets; one is a goat named Billy, 
and the other is a fat little pug named Toby, of whom we 
are very fond; he is of a very good breed, being half 
Pekinese and half Chefoo. He is only three years old, 
and already weighs sixteen pounds, so you can imagine 
how big he is. Whenever he is ill we give him quinine 
and milk, of which he is very fond. 

Ever your devoted readers, 
LILY AND FrepA A—. 





HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a big boy now because 
I was eight years old day before yesterday. We are 
staying at Waikiki now, and ever since my birthday the 
waves have been oh, so high! I have just learned how to 
swim all alone without a board and without any one look- 
ing. A long time ago, before my birthday, I had to hold 
on toa board, and besides that, too, I had to have Wai- 
waiole sitting on the sand all ready to jump in, if I should 
go under and never come up again, to pull me out on to the 
beach, and to run tocall the rest of the family. But now 


when I bathe I make him go away off behind the house, 
but sometimes I catch him looking to see if I’m all right; 
and then when I call to him to go still farther off and not 
to look again, he laughs so loud you can hear him all 
over the place. He laughs most of the time because he 
can’t talk much English; so he laughs. 

Sometimes I take my horse in the water, but he is afraid 
of the waves, and he shivers and snores because he is 
afraid. His name is Hookena, and he is afraid of water 
and of shadows. When he goes under the trees he steps 
carefully to go on the sun part and not on the shadows. 
When po little I thought he was wild, and I cried be- 
cause my brother called him a “ Kanaka rat”’; but now 
[ am getting big,and don’t like him any more, because 
he does n’t mind me. He is frightfully stubborn and will 
only go in a few places. His mouth is awful hard, I 
know, because when I pull and pull with all my might 
on one rein to make him to go to where I want him to 
go to, he just only turns his head but not his body, and 
he goes just straight off to where he wants to go to, and 
when I whip him he kicks up. Waiwaiole gave me a 
cowhide whip painted a green color, but I can’t use it 
because with this whip he kicks up higher than ever. 
Waiwaiole calls him “ Mr. Pakaki,”’ because in his talk 
pakaki means “stubborn.” 

By and by I am going to have a new horse, papa says, 
and he says that it will bea good one that will mind me. 

I like to hear of other boys that have horses. I like 
that letter in the February St. NicHOLAs from a boy who 
had a horse named “ Lightning,” on a ranch in Texas. 

I like the St. NICHOLAS very much. My brother 
promised to write everything I said, but I can’t read 
writing, and so I don’t know if he has or if he has n’t. 

Good-by, from Your FRIEND. 





ASHFIELD, NEAR SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

Dear St. NicHOLas: I am a little Australian boy 
living far away from America, but I hear all about the 
war, and hope the Americans will win. I am the only 
Australian boy in the family, and my brothers are Eng- 
lishmen. My eldest brother lives far away on a sheep 
station. We are very anxious for fear the war should 
prevent St. NICHOLAS from coming here. I am nearly 
eleven years old, but St. NICHOLAS has come to our 
house before I was born, and we should not like him to 
stop now. Sincerely hoping you will win in the war, 
and that St. NICHOLAS won’t be taken captive or killed, 

I remain your lifelong admirer, 
GEOFFREY DALE. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: From the heading of my letter, 
it would seem that I lived in the city of Austin; but it is 
not so, for I live on a large ranch six miles from that 
place. My father, who controls the ranch, has built a 
big colonial house on our place, and has made that his 
home for a number of years. 

I am rich in brothers, having nine, while I am the only 
girl. I suppose Eastern girls would consider me a 
dreadful tomboy; for I have a beautiful black horse 
called “ Star,” and often ride him bareback, jumping 
hurdles and ditches while I am on his strong back, in 
the most reckless manner. My two eldest brothers 
are at West Point Military Pom ron and another is at 
the Annapolis Naval Academy. I long to visit West 
Point, for I have heard so much about its beauty. My 
brothers say the Academy seems hard at first, but now 
they both like their duties and studies. 

I, who am sixth in the family, and fourteen years old, am 
treated with due respect, being one girl among many boys. 

I wonder how many of your readers have ever heard 
cow-boys sing and dance? One boy will start a song, 
and the others join inthe chorus. It seems very pictur- 
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esque to hear them all sing, while the firelight brightens 
their figures, and the rolling prairies form a pretty back- 
ground. 

I once saw a stampede of cattle from a distance. I 
could hear the thunder of hoofs some time before the 
cattle were visible. At last I could see them, quite far 
away —a moving mass enveloped thickly in a cloud of 
dust. 

I shall hate to leave my Southern home, but I am 
going to school in New York next year, and I know 

shall enjoy visiting that large city. Ted, the brother 
one year older than | am, said that I would be fearfully 
teased about my ignorance at a fashionable New York 
school. I do not think so. 

Neither father nor mother know I am writing; but 
they would be so pleased to see this letter published. 
Long life to you, dear St. NicHOLAS! May you ever 
be as welcome a guest as you are now. 

Your loving reader, NAN SILVERSPARR. 





PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Would you like to know how 
you came to brighten Christmas for an Arizona boy? I 
have wanted you for a long time, but mama thought I 
was too young until this year. Maybe some of the boys 
and girls would be interested to know how my little 
brother and I spent a jolly Christmas on the Sandy Des- 
ert in a railroad camp. 

Mama was called away, and we had to stay at home 
with the cook; so papa said we might go with him to the 
camp. 

We had lots of fun. Allof the men were very kind to 
us and let us ride the horses; and the cook made us lots 
of good things to eat. 

The men brought us toys and candy and fruit for 
Christmas, and we found that Santa Claus went even on 
the desert; and mama sent us a nice big box of play- 
things and books ; but the best of all was St. NICHOLAS, 
and that for a whole year. The men thought you were 
very nice; many of them had never seen you before. 

Do you know there are many wendulidl Hines in Ari- 
zona? The Grand Cajfion is the most wonderful scenery 
in the world. The Petrified Forest is a grove of pine- 
trees all turned to stone. The cactus grows fifteen and 
twenty feet high. There are many other things that I 
will tell you about in my next letter. 

Your interested reader, 
THOMAS LYNCH COLEMAN. 


GALATZ, ROUMANIA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I ama little English girl, and 
I live in Roumania. I went to tea at the house of a 
Russian milk-woman the other day. It was very clean 
there, and at each mouthful of tea they took a bite of 
sugar. I had to drink it out of my saucer. They drank 
five cups of tea each, and they had a big cake and honey. 
All the drivers here are Russians. I have three sisters, 
Winny, Sybil, Gladys. We have a little dog called 
“ Trilby.” I have never been in America, but my mother 
has been,and my sister. 1 play the piano and violin, 
and in a few years I am going to the Conservatoire in 
Dresden. My sister is now in Dresden, and she paints 
very well. Winny is married and lives in New York. 

Mr. Landerson, the English consul-general, sends 
me the St. NICHOLAS after he has read it. i like about 
“ Master Merrivein.”” We have a tennis-court, and our 
little dog is very fond of jumping over the net. We are 
going perhaps to Sinaia, where the Queen of Roumania 
has got a castle; and when we go to Sinaia I like to ride. 
Sybil and Winny ride bicycles, and I should like to ride 
one. 

My brother-in-law owns a very clever dog. Its name 
is “Chum.” He does all sorts of things. He is now in 
America. 


I love to cook little dishes for my doll. I am ten years 
old. I think I have put all that I know just now. 
I am your loving reader, CLARE YOUELL. 





LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 

DeaR St. NICHOLAS: I am an American boy eleven 
years old. Five years ago I spent a year in Germany 
with papa and mama, and this year we shall be in 
Switzerland. When I am in a foreign land my greatest 
pleasure is to receive the St. NICHOLAS. 

Here we have a view of the Alps of Savoy, and just be- 
hind them lies the great Mont Blanc, which I saw from 
Geneva. Our city Fes on the banks of Lac Leman, one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Switzerland. Near Lausanne 
there was a city of lake-dwellers in the time of the Romans. 

I go to school here at the College Gallard, where all 
the lessons are in French. In our part of the school 
Iam the only English-speaking boy. There are boys 
from Africa, how Chile and Brazil, besides many French 
and Swiss boys. 

I am very much interested in the Swiss history, which 
I have in school, and in the geography, which is very 
hard, because there are so many names to learn. 

Your loving reader, 
THOMAS HARPER GOODSPEED. 





PAPAIKON, HAWAII, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am twelve years old. I have 
no brothers or sisters to play with, so I climb trees a 
good deal. But I don’t climb as much now as I used to. 

We live on a sugar —— of which papa is the 
manager. The name of the plantation settlement is Pa- 
paikon. It 1s five miles from the town of Hilo, which is 
situated on the eastern side of Hawaii, the most southerly 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hilo is on the curve of a very beautiful bay. The 
western side slopes up to the two mountains Mauna 
Kea (13,805 feet high) and Mauna Loa (13,615 feet 
high). The eastern side is a low point of Jand, and we 
can see the ocean and another point of land on the other 
side. The town of Hilo is thirty miles from the well- 
known volcano of Kilauea. I have been there twice. It 
1s most interesting. It is not active just now. 

I have never seen anything said about the way sugar 
is made. It is a very interesting process. First the 
land has to be plowed, then planted, and in two years the 
cane is ready to be made into sugar. It has to be cut, 
taken to the many flumes, which have very swiftly run- 
ning water in them to carry the cane to the mill, where 
it is crushed several times, boiled, and then in the cen- 
trifugals it is turned from molasses into sugar by the 
speed the centrifugal goes at. Then it is put into bags, 
sewed up,shipped; then when it gets to the United States, 
it has to be refined or washed tillit is white; then it goes 
all over the world. It sounds very simple, but it is not 
at all. Of course I have not told everything that is done 
to it. It is lots of fun to go down to the mill where they 
are filling the bags, and eat the sugar. 

Your adoring reader, CATHARINE U. G. 





WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
jleasant letters received: Frank Phinny, Robert B. 

udd, Gladys Park, Fanny Passmore, Elizabeth Morgan, 
Stella Weinstein, Helen Eyre Osborn, Sarah H. J. 
Simpson and Margaret C. Wright, Katharine Brown- 
ing, E. J. Dimock, Ada Suermondt, Miriam Campbell, 
Ira M. Harber, Samuel Claggett Chew, Virginia Russell, 
Fabian Fall, Florence Hooper, Beneta B. Conlin, Julia 
Waters, Teasdale Fisher, Jessie B. Ridgway, Dorothy 
Owen, Andrea Rendenbach, Sybil Janeway, Edith Shoe- 
maker, Willie Dillon, Anna Bernice Courts, Mary Davis, 
John S. Gittings, Jr., and William Kernan Dart. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Douse ZiGczac. Washington Irving and “‘ Tales of a Traveler.” Worp-squares. I. 1. Xebec. 2. Elegy. 3. Bears. 4. Egret 
Cross-words: 1. Wait. 2. Baal. 3. Also. 4. Elah. 5. Isis. 6. 5. Cysts. II. 1. Water. 2. Alive. 3. Tires. 4. Event. 5. Rests. 
Anon. 7. Golf. 8. Stag. 9. Atom. 10. Roan. 11. Gain. 12. : : . a: 
Arve. 13. Vane. 14. Bill, 15. Bend. 16. Ring. Numericat Enicma. ‘There is no month in the whole year in 

_ . * which nature wears a more beautiful appearance than in the month 

A Cross wiTHin A Square. 1. Ochre. 2. Cheer. 3. Helle. of August.” 

4. Relic. 5. Erect. Cross, Shelley. f 
: sien iil a " Osuique RecTrancie. rr. B. 2. Ord. . Brain. . Divan. 

Rippie. Bed. PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL EniGMa. Drowned. s. Named. 6. Nears. 7. Dread. 8. Sah. 9 me iy ng 

ConnecTED Diamonps. I. 1. M. 2. Bed. 3. Burin. 4. Mer- Heath. 11. Steal. 12 Hares. 13. Leans. 14. Snows. = 15. 
ited. 5. Ditty. 6. Ney. 7. D. II. 1. D. 2. Her. 3. Haven. Sweet. 16. See. 17. T. 

4. Devised. 5. Reset. 6. Net. 7. D. ’ " 5 
CenTrRAL Acrostic. Central letters, George Dewey. Cross- 

Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Rear-Admiral; finals, George words; 1. Sages. 2. Spend. 3. Crown. 4. Large. 5. Buggy. 
Dewey. Cross-words: 1. Ruling. 2. Escape. 3. Alcedo. 4. 6. Steam. 7. Ladle. 8. Steep. 9. Cowed. 10. Treat. 11. Bayou. 
Railer. 5. Aiming. 6. Device. 7. Madrid. 8. Innate. 9. Re- 
view. 10. Arrive. 11. Lenity. 





ConceaLep Douste Acrostic. Primals, August; finals, Dog- 
day. Cross-words: 1. Arid. 2. Unto. 3. Stag. 4. Undid. 5. 
Cuarave. Catastrophe. Soda. 6. Tiny. 


To ovr Puzziters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rs5th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHotas “‘ Riddle-box,” care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE JUNE NuMBER were received, before June 15th, from “Allil and Adi’"— Nessie and 
Freddie — Jack and George A.— Paul Reese. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE i NumBer were received, before June 15th, from Carrie, Janson, and Audrey Wigram, 8 — Eloise 
Sigourney Fay Nininger, 11 — Carrol Cross, 1— Uncle Ned and Aunt Lydie, 4 — Marguerite Sturdy, 7 — Marjorie R. and Uncle Ted, 5 — 
Clara A. Anthony, 7— Mabel M. Johns, 11 — Florence and Celia Pearsons, 6 — Musgrove Hyde, 4 — K. S. and Co., 4 — Gladys Durant 
Rice, 2— Starr H. Lloyd, 1o—** Dondy Small,” 11 — Alfred Lowry, Jr., 2 — Edna Shafter Orr, 1 —“‘ Plowman,” 3— Ray and Yetta 
Schoenthal, 1 — Dorothy W. Hurry, 1— H. A., 1 — Jeannette Cholmeley Jones, 1— Fred and Ed, 7— M. E. M., 1 — “* Black Jack and 
Fighting Bob,” 1 — Theresa White, 1 — Helen Egler, 8 — Mrs. Mary H. Breck, 2. 





CHARADE, just then Fan, who always sat at her desk at eve, 
called : 

“Go to town and get me some pickles, lettuce, pepper, 
cheese, and sago. By the way, also get me some paint 
or sketching articles. Do hurry, or you ’ll miss the car, 


My frst within the sea is found, 
And on New England’s shores abound. 


Without the sight of my ext this earth 


” ~ t ~ 
Would be a place without light or mirth. Percy. — a Se 
, DIAMOND. 
Unto your home you ne’er return 
But with your foot my /as¢ you spurn. 1. IN statistics. 2. Asailor. 3. An island. 4. To 
decay. 5. In statistics. “CLASS 19.” 


You ’ve doubtless heard some people say, 
“Where there ’s a will there is a way”; OBLIQUE RECTANGLE, 
My whole is not a way, but still 
It ’s never found without a will. 
N. L. TURNER. 


A STRING OF FISH. 


How many fish are concealed in the following story ? 
A boy named Percy White baited some strings with 
corn, and caught ten chickens. . 
“ He has had good luck,” said his mother. . 
The chickens were struggling, when, lo! a chicken 
got away; but with a skip, Percy grabbed a big army 
blanket and threw it over him. 
His sister Fan, a bashful girl, said: “It is supper- 
time, so let me cook a chicken.”’ 
Percy smelled them cooking, and he took so many 1. In Jack Robinson. 2. A kind of dessert. 3. Girds. 
whiffs that his face grew ruddy. 4. Prepares for publication. 5. To pain acutely. 6. 
After supper he and his friends, Philip, Ike, and Oree To creep or steal away privately. 7. Sports. 8. A 
lounged on a barrel of tar, pondering as to whatthey famous poet. 9. Fashion. 10. To slope. 11. To 
should do. Then Philip says: penetrate. 12. A beverage. 13. In Jack Robinson. 
“ Hark! Oh, there ’s Bob, as sure as I live.” FRED T. KELSEY AND ROGER HOYT. 
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SHAKSPEREAN DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals and finals each form a quotation from 
Shakspere : 

CROsS-WORDS: 1. One of Shakspere’s characters. 2. 
A cheer. 3. A kind of fur. 4. Fat. 5. A color. 6. 
Method. 7. Polish. 8. Truly. 9. A fixed star. 10. 
One of the metals of the platina group. 11. A South 
American monkey. 12. A city of France. 13. Accom- 
modate. 14. A mural decoration. 15. Honestly. 16. 
Hateful. 17. Meaning. 18. The universe. 19. A 
famous painter. MABEL M. JOHNS. 


CLOCK PUZZLE. 





AT each hour of the clock place the word designated 
by the small picture, and containing as many letters as 
the number of the hour. The initials taken in order will 
spell what is represented by the central picture. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Upper LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: I. In Leviathan. 
2. Atree. 3. A son of ggg 4- A son of Abraham. 
5. Listened to. 6. Acolor. 7. In Leviathan. 

Upper RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In Leviathan. 
2. Every one. 3. A small Turkish coin. 4. A plain 
near the wilderness of Paran. 5. A masculine name. 
6. A line of light. 7. In Leviathan. 

Lower LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In Leviathan. 
2. Ancient. 3. In Old Testament geography, a country 
noted for its gold. 4. A great warrior in David’s time. 
5. A town of France. 6. Moved rapidly. 7. In Le- 
viathan. 


LowER RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In Leviathan. 
2. Conclusion. 3. Excessive. 4. A city formerly so 
beautiful that it was called “Crown of the East.”” 5. An 
idler. 6. Aunit. 7. In Leviathan. M. B. C. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


I. 1. A POINT of the compass. 2. Surface. 3. Dry. 
4. A weed. 
II. 1. Parts of the body. 2. Genuine. 3. A suitable 
companion. 4. A winter vehicle. 
III. 1. A number of animals moving together. 2. 
Beginning. 3. An intermittent fever. 4. Suitable. 
“JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below 
another, in the order ao given, one row of letters, 
reading downward, will spell a poetical name given to 
Venice, and another row will odie name given to Cairo. 


CROSS-WORDS: 1. Supports. 2. Overthrows. 3. 
To bury. 4. A wood-nymph. 5. The praise bestowed 
on a person or thing. 6. To present in words. 7. 
Partiality. 8. Brief journeys. 9. To deceive. 10. To 
gointo. 11. A small, elevated seat. 12. A planet. 13. 
The surname of a French writer. 

“JERSEY QUARTETTE.”’ 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
SEEK in the finals joyously 
If you the primals love to see. 
CROSS-WORDS. 


1. WHEN the spring at last is near, 
And robins bring a message dear ; 


2. When bluebirds drop in ecstasy 
Carols from the azure sky; 


3. April with a smile appears, 
A smile that ’s lost in sudden tears. 


4- She, the artist, paints with skill, 
Springtide pictures on the hill. 


5. Where she squanders emerald tints 
Every bower a secret hints. 


6. There a treasure soon may rest 
In a humble little nest. 


7. Every shrub a dubbing light 
Straight transforms to April’s knight, 


8. Their jerkins by their gracious queen 
Changed to liveries of green. 


9. The little brooks glide murmuring sweet, 
And blossoms spring beneath her feet. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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‘“*AHOY!’ SHOUTED TOM, WAVING A LANTERN. ‘SHIP AHOY!’” 


(SEE THE sTORY, “‘THE ‘TRITON’S’ CHASE AFTER A DERELICT.” PAGE 1009.) 





